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Washington: Home of the Nation’s Great 


By Auserr W. Arwoop 


\ \ TASHINGTON, the Nation's Capital, 
is, In u very real sense, the second 
home of every American citizen, 

Tt belongs to each State sind to no Suite. 
It is neither north ter south; it is the proud 
possession of each and every one of us. 

Back in 1814 when the Capital was only a 
straygly, unkempt village, un early resident, 
Mrs, Margaret Bayard Smith, wrote that it 
“possesses 4 pectilinr interest, and to an active, 
reflective, and ambitious mind, has more at- 
tractions than any other place in America.” 

Washington has grown since then in a 
beauty and monumental splendor far beyond 
even the noble dreams of its founders, George 
Washington ant ‘Thomas Jefferson, 

Tt is the nerve center of a wast and intricate 
government machine, pulsating with all the 
problems of a mighty nation, 


Symbols of American Democracy 


Yet the feeling of common possession which 
the average citizen has in the Capital is some- 
thing more personal and buman than govern- 
nient bureaus and their marble palaces. 

Naturnlly, Washington Is the city which 
memorializes the great men af our history anc 
in such physical form that all may see. 

But Washington f the second home of every 
American citizen for a mere intimate reason 
than this, It is not an old settlement as 
Atlantic seaboard cities go, Yet there is some 
alructure at almost ‘y turn In which this 
or that famous man lived or worked or visited 
at the very moment is which he was making 
history. 

‘The oldest public building in Washington 
is, of course, the White House. and it has 
been the home of every President except 
George Washington, Thirty-one of them 
have lived there. 


‘The Capitol as well as the White House 
symbolizes to a supreme degree our American 
idea of democracy. But of the twa, the White 
House has by far the more personal appeal, 
because it is the actual home of the First 
Citizen of the land, 

While the President ix the First Citizen, he 
is the people's man, and in the White House 
the people aire vicariously enthroned. 

They like it for its charm and simple dig- 
nity; they feel far more st home bere than 
they would in the formal magnificence of 
European and Latin-American palaces. 

Newspapers long ago gave the White House 
the compliment of a living entity, wsing such 
germs os “The White House sx or “The 
White House believes.” 

“The building interests visitors, however, not 
so much as a symbol of authority, but in its 
domestic character, as representing the per- 
sonality of the President, 

Tt is the duily life of the chosen one of the 
Nation, despite his eminence, that draws 
people to it ns te a lodestone. 

Any building which bas housed Jefferson, 
Jackson, Linenin, Grant, € land, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Wilson, and F.1D, Roosevelt. to 
mention only a few, has a romantic appeal 
for Americans that cannot be equaled, 


White House Rooms “Lovely but HMoonted™ 


fi is a question for biographers and_his- 
torlans whether there has been much happiness 
in the White House, and whether the second 
part of the famous prayer of John Adams, its 
first eceupant, namely, that “none but honest 
and wise men ever cule tinder this rool,” has 
been answered. 

Certainly the average citizen who walks. 
through its moms has ait one and the same 
time the sense of being In the presence of the 
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On Laiayrite Squaw Commodore Stephen Dee 
built a mansion for his bride in 1819, Scureely a 
we. Once @ tave 


Now. thoasa 


immorta’ nd a feeling that those who lived 
here were normal human beings, 

A Government employee who warked for 
any years in the White House once wrote 
d mother, who had not seen the build- 


that hs ro are “lovely but haunte 
Theodore Roosevelt, when President, wn 
af that he sewer walked through tt 


riders or up ¢ 
1 Lincoln, with & 


stairs without thinking of 


ing down the sin the in 
his cloth slippers. ay to the War De 
partment to read the o s dispatches... 

"TL see him in the different rooms and In the 


balls, Fur some reason or other he is to me 
infinitely the most real of the dead J*resi 
dents. 

Even Mrs. [ dition, 
told, Mrs. Grant: “You b if you 
can get its a pretty wood place.’ 


In the-southesst room on the second floor 
the Emancipation Proclas mm was sipned, 
and the bed in which Lincoln pt ix still 
there, together with a few other articles of 
furniture used by mn. 
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House is, in a sense, a pub- 
not alten been complete 
ral public, except for neces 


sary repairs and during nat n wantin or 
venice Tt was entirely closed from tate 1041 
to Nowember 4, 1945, when the historic East 
Room and a portion of the lower floor were 
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y standards, access 
te House and to the persen of the 
was frightfully abused until very 
ent time The general public attended 
ptions in early days, partaking of alcoholic 
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womiscuous medley... starvelings and fel- 
lows with dirty faces and dirty manners: all 
the refuse that Waghiagton could wun forth.” 
Men did not even remove their hats, 

Even the harassed Lincoln received all and 
sundry callers several times a week. Not 
until Theodore Roosevelt's time was the sd- 
mittinee of visitors put on an orderly basis. 

More recently, with the growth of popula- 
tion and the henyjer burden of the position, 
it has become necessary to protect the Presi- 
dent far more rigidly than formerly, not only 
from bodily harm but from the wastage of 
his time and. vitality in greeting thousands of 
schualgicly and other curiosity seekers, 


White House Moving Days Frequent 


Degyite its chatm ind beauty, the White 
House has always constituted a first-class 
housing problem. The 31 Presidents have 
lived there on the average of only 4.71 years 
each. Thus the coming and going of furnish- 
ings, equipment, and personal belongings has 
heen enormous. 

When Garfield died and Arthur came in, 
24 wagonlands of accumulations found in cellar 
and attic bad to be cleared out. 

In his Fort y-taw Pears in the White Hause, 
the lute Ike Hoover, for many vies chief 
usher, said that when it comes to housekeeping 
hardly any two things are done alike from one 
administration to another. Lt i very seldom 
that one administration uses all of the rooms 
for the Same purpose ns its predecessor. 

Until almast the time wf :, there 
has never been any adequate descriptive cata+ 
logue of the physical objects in the building. 
This has made it very difficult for White 
House officials to furnish accurate information 
in reply to thousinds of requests concerning 
silver, china, furniture, paintings, and the like. 

It must be borne in mind that not only 
does the Government buy furnishings ane 
equipment for the building but that each 
President and his wife make many purchases 
and also receive gifts from all aver the country 

Until quite recent times, plumbing, 
tation, cleanliness, and the general condition 
of building and grounds Jeft much to be de- 
sired. At the time of Lincoln's first inaugu- 
ration a Congressman said that that part of 
the White House devoted to the Executive 
looked “bare, worn, and soiled,’ like the 
“breaking up of a hard winter about a de- 
serted farmstead,” 

It is said that more than once Theodore 
Roasevelt ind his sons jumped up from the 
dinner table to chase rats out of the room. 

Tn Cleveland's cay messages to Consress 
were carried in what was known as the office 
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buggy. A messenger went upstairs one day 
to the office occupied by the clerks and a 
telegrapher, announcing that the office buggy 
was down below, 

“And the bogey office is up here,” replicd 
the quick-witted telegrapher, 

Today the housing problem is a very differ- 
ent ane. Until Theotlore Roosevelt's time it 
was possible to handle the office work pf the 
Presidency in rooms on the ground and bed- 
room floors of the White House ftself. Tn 
1902 the Executive Offices were built at its 
Western end. 

Today the problem is how to move a sub- 
stantial portion of the workers in the Execu- 
tive Offices to other quarters. The mounting 
timbers of Presidential advisers, secretmries, 
wlerks, stenographers, aides, police, Secret 
Service operatives, and the tke cannot be 
housed even in the extensions of the White 
House without evertualiy encroaching upon 
and overwhelming the residential character 
of the historic structure. 

Although visitors are rarely admitted ty 
the southern and larger portion of the White 
House grounds, a beautiful view of the kewns 
vind trees may he had from the surrounding 
streets. 


Trevs Planted by Presidents 


It was apparently Thomps Jefferson's idea 
to have the grounds planted extensively with 
mative trees, shrubs, and flowers, and he made 
out a list in which they were arranged accord- 
ing to form, color, and season. current 
list shows all of the many memorial trees 
planted by former Presidents and their wives, 

The oldest living tree, on elm planted by 
Jobn Quincy Adams, is on the south portion 
of the grounds, east center, on top of a small 
knoll, “We fed it twice this-year,” the gar- 
dener told me. 

One of the oldest and most beautiful of the 
trees is a huge magnolia, just off the south 
porch, which I happened fo see at the height 
of its June bloom. tt was planted by Andrew 
Jackson. 

It is a curious iact that the more valuable 
silverware used in the Whitt House is marked 
by the building's original and historic name, 
“President's House.” L have seen this mark 
om the smallest silverware in use, Uny salt 
Spoons, demitasse spoons, and butter knives, 
as well as on the larger pieces (page 711). 

Nf the words “White House” were put on 
the silver, it might be Tike that of numerous 
hotels or restiurants; presumably, fewer such 
places are named “President's House.” 

It is interesting wo note that the plated silver 
is marked “White House.” 
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‘Temporary White Houses 


More than one div 
been 
House 


ing in Washington has 
a temporary White 
hile were being made at the 
cutive Mansion or while it was being got 
ready for a new occupant. 

President Madison and his wife Dolly occu- 
pied three different near-by houses rae the 
Executive Mansion was being remodeled, Two 


transformed int 
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ure still standing; the 
third was on the site of 
vitice builel- 
F Shreet, 
N_W_a busy thorough- 
jare in the heart of the 
shopping district, 

This hor 
owned by Rich 
Qutts, a brother-in 
of Mrs. Madison, and 
on. unkind rhymester 
had this to say of Dolly 
Madison’s famous 
flight hy coach. from 
the White House: 


Putts and Cutts 


Will fill the comeh, = you 
must ride 
Oo horwhack after we. 


The troopers who 
guarded the Marisans 
here at night had no 
tents and slept on their 
horses’ straw in the 
iniddle of what is now 
reef 

Another Madison 
White House, serving 
for a year and a halt, 
was the solid brick 
building at the north- 
west corner of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and 
19th Street, NW. now 
used asa chain drug- 
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‘ii e State De A Place Setting in the White House Dining Room 
partment, the Hritish  Cullery dws frum the Harrison udministration gold-plated beginning 
pai i ebb with the ‘Taft perind. Forks hewr the United States cont af army; the spoon 
Legation, and the home iy marked “President's House," historic name of the building (paee 7 Tht 
nf two Vice Presidents, American-muce plate dates from the Frenklin D. Roosevelt etx. So da three 
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Martin Van Buren. 
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third Madison White House was the 
and 18th Street, 
how the national headquarters of the Americnn 
Institute of Architects and open to the public, 
Built in 1798-1800 Dr. William Thornton, 
fi chitect of the Capitol, for city enter- 
taining by one of the country’s richest men, 
it is one of the most exquisitely designed 
buildings in the United States, and so unusual 
that it ls possibly without a duplicate. 
The owner, John Tayloe, of Mount 
Airy, Virginia, with an income of nearly 
$460,000 a it even al age 20 and hosting 
500 slaves, was distinguished for the unrivaled 
splendor of his houschold and equipages, He 
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ind windows made on 
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The executive secretary of the Institute 
usts President Madison's offiee on the seeand 
floor, and in the middle of the room is the 
table at which Madison ratified the ‘I'reaty 
of Ghent. ‘The table still has a simple, but 
effective, circular filing system, no doubt used 
by Madison, 
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foreign nations may she always be in the 
tight; but our country, cight or wrong!" 

He built the house from prize money which 
he had won, und tived there with his bride, 
in almest rezal splendor, for a year, Then 
he was killed in Bladensburg, Maryland, in 
the second most famous duel in the country’s 
history, bya fellow officer, Commadire Jimes 
Barron, who thought that Decatur had) per- 
sectited hima, 

Three foreign ministers and three Secre= 
taries of State, including Henry Clay and 
Martin Van Buren, lived in the hovwse. For 
a time it belonged to the Mexandria innkeeper, 
John Gadsby, and the tradition is that -he 
ran a slave market there. 

The actual slave quarters still exist, in the 
Jong yellow-walled extetisinn to the rear, one 
side of which abuts on the H Street sidewalk. 

After the Civil War the house was bought 
by Gen. Fdward PF. Beale, auilor, solder, 
Indian fighter, trail blazer, and “pioneer in 
the path of empire.” under whose grandfather. 
Decatur had ance served, 

The house today is crammed full of price- 
less memorabilia and objects of historic in- 
terest. By applying in writing to the owner, 
‘Mrs. Truxtun Beale, thoce who are really in- 
terested in Commodore Decatur or in early 
American architecture may gain admittance. 


Cosmos Club Birthplace of National 
Geographic Society 

Tiirectly across the squzre is the Cosmos 
Club, that unique organization of men ho 
have done meritorious original work in sctenen, 
literature, or the fine artsy or who are recog- 
nized os distinguished in a learned. profession. 
or in public service” (page 705), Tt was here 
that the National Geographic Society was 
born in 1888, 


"The more northerly of the eroup of buildings, 


constituting the Casmes Club had two famous 
occupants: Dolly Madison, after the death of 
her husband, and liter Adm, Charles Wilkes. 
Antarctic explorer, 

Dolly Madison, largely because of het tact, 
metnery for people, and perennial and in- 
herent friendliness, held reign over official 
society beth in length and in popular acclaim 
without parallel in Americar history. Even 
in her poverty and old age officials called on 
her on New Year's Day immediately after 
calling on the President 

As hostess to the widower Jefferson when 
her husband was Secretary of State, and later 
as wife of the President, she dressed fn. purple 
and plumed magnificence, One lady said of 
her, “She really in manners and appearance 
answers all my ideas of royalty.” 
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It was a common saying that “'she entered 
Washington society on the arm of Jefiersan 
(1802) and left it on the arm of Poll (1849) 

The Cosmos Club-also aecupies the Tayloe 
House, built in 1828 hy a son of the first 
owner of the Octagon, Here such men as Chief 
Justice Marshall, Washington Irving, Webster, 
Clay, and Calhoun were entertained, 


Mark Hanna's “Little White House” 

Later, when the nations! political boss Mark 
Hanna lived there, it was known as the “Lite 
White House.” This writer has many times 
shown visitors to the Club the safe where 
Hanna reputediy kept his valuables. 

Beyond the garden adjoining the Tayloe 
House is the Helasco Theater, the official 
name of which is the Lafayette Square Opera 
House. ©n its site stood the house in which 
Secretary Seward wis stabbed the night Lin- 
coli was assassinated and in which James G. 
Blaine later died), 

Adjoining the theater is an annex to the 
Treasury, whose front entrance is close to the 
spot where, on February 27, 1859, one of 
America’s most spectacular murders took 
place. 

Daniel E_ Sickles, ambitious and dashing 
Congressman from New York, ctossed La- 
fayette Square, with a revolver in each over- 
coat pocket, when he Jearned that his pretty 
young wife hac become too intimate wit 
Philip Barton Key, son of the author of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Sickles emptied all 
barrels into Key, who had only an opera glass 
with which to defend himself, 

Sickles’ lawyers not only appealed to the 
“anvwritten law," onesuch speech belng 42,000 
words in length, but were among the first ever 
to plead temporary jnsnnlty, Acquitted, 
Sickles lived to be nearly 90 vears old, was 
a major general in the Battle of Gettysburg, 
and later had a diplomatic career. 

On the north side of the Square, between 
the modern Veterans’ Administration Building 
and old St, John’s Church, is the so-qalled 
Ashburton House, a buge brown affair, one of 
the few remaining historic mansions of down- 
town Washington, 

Tt was built originally by the then Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. Daniel Webster 
arranged that it be rented to Leret Ashburton, 
British Minister, and it was here that Webster 
and Ashburton carried om negotiations which 
established the northeastern border between 
Maine und Canada and also settled other 
problems. 

Tt was purchased later by a Pennsylvania 
family, and a daughter born in the house lived 
there until her death in Oetober, 1946, at the 
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ame of pearly 89. 1 called upon thie Tady, 
Mrs. Margoret Coleman Freeman Bucking- 
ham, in the same room in which she was born, 
only afew months before her death. 

“T can remember Mr. Lincoln's great long 
legs as he strode across the Square,” she tole 
me, andl added that she also recalled the attack 
upon Me. Seward, a few hundred wards away, 
on the night of April 14, 1865, (page 714). 

‘The first building to be erected on what ts 
now the Square, following the building of the 
White House, was St. John’s Church, probably 
the quaintest of the Cupital’s old churches. A 
committee called on President Madison and 
offered him what is now pew 54. Nearly every’ 
President bas been to some service at St. 
John's since its erection in 1815-16. 

In fact, there have not been many great 
Americans who have mot at one time or an- 
other worshiped there or attended obsequies 
of leaders quite as celebrated as themselves. 
By personal association the little church has 
heen related to affairs of stute as probably 
no other church is or could be. 

President Franklin Roosevelt went to St. 
John’s an hour before his first: inauguration 
in 1933. fle followed the tradition of George 
Washington, who, after his inauguration in 
1789, went to a prayer service at St. Manl’s 
Chapel, New York City, resident Roosevelt 
went to St, John’s nearly every year on the 
anniversary. of his first inauguration. 

Presidents besides Madison who worshiped 
there with some regularity were Monroe, John 
Quincey Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, William 
Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Villmore, 
Buchanan, and Arthur. 

Pew 54 is reserved for each President; if 
he does not desire to attend, it-is rented out. 
Presidents are not expected ta pay for the 
pew, but several have done <0, 


Guesthouse for Visiting Notables 

On Pennsylvania Avenue, a few feet from 
Lafayette Square, is the Blvir House, guest- 
house of the Nation, where the State Depart- 
ment entertains visiting potentates and other 
ilistinguished guests, such as the Arabian 
princes, Prime Minister Mackenzie King of 
Canada, Viscount Alexander, General De 
Gaulle, King Peter of Yugoslavia, Foreign 
‘Minister Molotov, and King George of Greece, 
to nome w few (page 729), 

Bought by the Government in October, 
1042, the house represents in its furnishings 
generations of gracious living: its glassware, 
silver, and china are especially fine, 

President and Mrs. Truman and their 
daughter Margaret spent the first three weeks 
of Mr. ‘Truman's term in the Blair House. 
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“They oe all but ane of their meals here,” 
said Mrs, Victoria Geaney, the housekeeper, 
“and we had a different tnble setup every 


‘The beautiful second-floor library is directly 
acroes (the hall from the ranking guest's bed- 
foom, and thas more tha one international 

roblem has been quietly discussed in the 
rary. 

Tn the summer foreign guests often. insist 
on throwing open every door and winrlow, 
failing to realize that such a heavily built 
house is cooler in bot weather if kept closed. 

The house was built in 1824-27 by Dr. 
Joseph Lovell, Surgeon General of the Army, 
whose requirement {hat medical officers make 
weather reports was one of the historic be- 
ginning: of the Weather Bureau. 

Presidente Visited Blair House 

For many years and until’ a few years ago, 
the house was owned and irgely occupied by 
the Blairs, for a long period one of the coun- 
try's most influential families, Tt has been 
visited, in some cases many umes, by all but 
four or five of the men who have been Presi- 
dent, and by numerotis aspirants to that affice, 

One of the Cabinet members who rented 
the house was George Bancroft, bistorinn and 
diplomat. As Secretary of the Navy, he Inid 
the foundations of the Naval Academy while 
he was there. Also, as Acting Secretary of 
War, he signed the orders that led to the in- 
vusion of Mesico: and, as Secretary of the 
Navy, to the toking over of San Francisco 
and other Californin settlements. 

Here General Sherman was married and 
Admiral Farragut given his important Civil 
War command, Most historic of all, Col, 
Robert E. Lee, on April 18, 1861, refused 
command of the Union Armies offered him 
by Francis Preston Blair on behalf of Lincoln, 
even though be would have had an oppor- 
tunity to put into practice all his military 
theory and would have commancded a larger 
army than he bad ever seen before. 

“{ declined the offer he made me,” wrote 
General Lee many years later, “stating, as 
candidly and as courteously ms [ could, that, 
though opposed to secession and deprecating 
war, | could take io part in an invasion of 
the Southern States? 

Tt is known that, after talking with Mr. 
Blair, Colonel Lee spent three hours with 
Gen. Winfield Scott, Commander in Chief of 
the Army, although what each said to the 
other was never afterward reveoled by either. 

General Scott's office was in the building 
which still stands at the southwest eorner of 
1ith and F Streets, a few blocks below the 
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tion it poxsed to the Government and now 

hangs over.the mantelpiece of the great state 

dining room in the White House (page 709). 
The Romance of Tudor Place 

Because of its association with a meniber 
of the Washington family, and because it was 
designed by Thornton, first architect of the 
Capitol, Tudor Place is probably the most 
important building, historically and architec- 
turally,.in Georgetown, 

Symbol of a bygone age of landed gentry, 
it stands stately, serene, and aloof on its 
heights. Interesting is the fact that Its superb 
exterior is offset by a severely plain interior, 

Many thousands of people traveling along 
Q Street daily pass the south front, with its 
“temple” porch; few ever notice the north 
or main front, entered at 1644 31st Street, 

Unusual in its unbroken chain of family 
ownership and oecupancy, Tudor Place has 
continued in the Peter family almost since it 
was erected, 

Thomas Peter, son of Georgetown's first 
Mayor, brought his wife, Martha Parke 
Custis, granddaughter of Martha Washington, 
there in 1805. The htuse is now owned and 
occupied by Armistead Peter, Jr. 

Fanve is such a strange and fickle thing that 
T visited the Opk Hill Cemetery in George 
town not so much to view the graves of John 
Howard Payne, author of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and of those noteworthy Cabinet 
members, Edwin M. Stanton and James G. 
Blaine, as to see the obscure, diminutive, and 
difficult-to-find headstone of Peysy Ea 

Wife of a member of Andrew Juckson’s 
‘Cabinet and inspiration for a modern novel, 
she had Juckson on her side when ladies of 
high society snubbed her, partly because her 
father was an innkeeper but chiefly because 
‘of ber too-charming ways with the men. 

Martin Van Buren, Secretary of State and 
a widower, aleo sided with Peggy, and this, 
Along with other factors, threw Jackson's favor 
to Van Buren, who became the next President 
instead of Calhoun. 

On the other side of Wazhington, near the 
Anacostia River, is the Washington Burial 
‘Ground, commonly known as the Congres- 
sional Cemetery. It is one of the most in- 
teresting in the country because of the great 
number of celebrities interred, and also one 
of the strangest for quite -a different reason. 

‘Prior to 1835, all Members of Congress who 
died in office were buried in this cemetery, 
and Congress erected for each departed Mem- 
beran identical and rather ugly tomb, These 
are uniform in size, shape, material, and in- 
scription, and are spaced at regular intervals. 
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There are 164 of these curious objects. 
About half ace cenotaphs! that is, they contain 
no burial, being empty tombs. 

‘Of all the places in Washington asgaciated 
with the great figures of American history, 
those connected with Abraham Lincoln pro- 
vide the strongest sense of drama, 

Following in his footsteps, let us first visit 
Fort Stevens, on the east side of 18th Street, 
between Quackenbos and Rittenhouse, and 
stand on the spot where a President of the 
United States was actually present in a battle 
and under fire during his term of office. 

Washington was defenseless at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. But Major L'Enfant, 
as a militery man, had long before realized 
that the encircling hills could be defended to 
wonderiul advantage. 

Following the first Battle of Bull Run, a 
program of fortification on a 37-mile cireum- 
ference pi apRIce. 

When Guns Surrounded Washington 

Ity April, 1865, sixty-cight armed forts, 
with 905 guns ancl mortars, hod been erected. 
These were interconnected with 20 miles of 
vifle trenches and 93 unarmed batteries for 
small mobile zuns—one of the world's greatest 
Systems of fortifications-up tu that time, 

Fort Stevens is partially restored, and sev- 
eral other forts are well preserved. In a. few 
years, when all the forts have been connected 
by a circumferential highway, to be known 
as the Fort Drive, others will be nestored, 

Tn an effort to loosen Grant's approaching 
strangle bold on Richmond, Lee dispatched 
Gen, Jubal A. Early in July, 1864, for a raid 
on Washington, Early actually penetrated to 
the outposts of Fort Stevens, 

At first the defending force consisted of 
wounded and convalescent. soldiers and Gov- 
ernment clerks, General Halleck remarking 
that he had five times us mony generals as 
he needed byt was short on privates, 

But in the nick of time, Maj. Gen. Horatio 
G, Wright arrived with the Sixth Army Corps 
from Grant's main force, and in front of Kort 
Stevens completely repulsed the poorly: sup- 
plied Confederates, exhausted from their long 
forced marches in torrid weather, 

While watching the battle, Lincoln was 
‘under fire-several times, his tall figure offering 
4 shining mark, General Wright, upon visit- 
ing the spot many years later, said that he 
peremptory ordered the President to get 

OWT, 

“Lam responsible for your nal safety, 
-.. 1 order you to come Aown,” ees! 
Wright said. “Mr, Lincoln looked at me, 
smiled, and then, more in consideration of my 
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George W. Rings, whose banking firm became 
the Riges National Bank, 

The purchase was made with a $100,000 
draft mate out to General Scott, uihute 
money levied on the City of Mexico, and he 
endorsed i to the “credit of the army asylum,” 
so that it should not be used for anything else. 

For nearly a hundred years Congress has 
appropriated nothing directly to operate the 
Soldiers’ Home, which is for enlisted mon of 
the Regular Army only, 

Tt is supported out of a wery large trust 
fund made up of court-martial fines, uncluimedd 
estates of deceased soldiers. and contributions 
from pay, which have ranged from 10 cents 
a month to a high of 25 cents, 


Lincoln's Pew Number OF 


No one should fail to visit pew OL in the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. The 
best time is at dusk in the late afternoon, 
‘Lincoln occupied this pew from March, 1861, 
until his death, and paid $50 4 year emt. 
Other Presidents have worshiped in the same 
church, but it is the Lincoln connection which 
makes it truly historic. 

The pew was and is so narrow that Lincoln 
had to sit pt the end somewhat sidewise, with 
his Jong legs pwrtly-out in the aisle, Despite 
this handicap, he permitted steamers ty sit 
with him, and as ene would timidly approach 
he would:shoot out a long arm, saying, “Come 
In here. brother, there's plenty of room.” 

It is curious how many permanent residents 
of Washington, as well ag visitors, have never 
heen inside Ford's Theater, on 10th Street, 
where Lincoln was shot, or in the Petersen 
House across the street, where he died a few 
‘hours lnter. 

Yet both buildings are in the heart of the 
shoppin district and are operated by the 
National Park Service for the public. 

The visitor to Ford's Theater must not 
expect to find It as it was on April 14, 1865. 
Seized that night by the Army, it was never 
used asa theater again, ‘The Government 
bought it, took out stage, boxes, and seats, 
and made it into a three-story building for 
War Department effices. 1t ts now a museum 
of Lincoln relics. 


A City of Memorials 

Across the street, the exterior of the Peter- 
sen House is relatively unchanged. Inside, it 
has been made to lock as similar as possible 
to the popular rooming house for Union sol- 
diers that it was during the Civil War. 

Washington is naturally a city of memorials. 
Tn fact, the city wits so planned that the Wash- 
ington Monument, later the Lincoln Memo- 
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rial, and still later the Jefferson Memorial 
have fitted harmoniously into the coordinate 
axes of the central plan (Plates VI and XVT). 

The Washington Monument is knows to 
every schoolboy (page 739). The sheer 
height of its shift and its ever-changing 
beauty, ander varying atmospheric con 
and from different nngles, are a delight to 
permanent residents and visitors alike, 

As for the Lincoln Momerial, na srtiéle 
about places in the Cupital associnted with 
the Nation's great can reach a fitting clow 
without reference to It, even though oll three 
memorials are equally symbolic of great men 
and of the noblest aspirations of the American 
people. 

Many visitors think that Lincoln is buried 
in the Memorial, hut bis resting place is in 
Springfield, Tlinois. 

The Memorial is more of a temple than 
anything else: men take off their hats: even 
noisy children are stilled. 

During Robert Todd Lincoln's residence it 
Georgetown he visited the Memorial several 
times a week_ 

Incidentally, the papers of the Great Eman- 
Clpator, which his son gave to the Library of 
Congress, will be released to public inspection 
on July 26 of this year, 

The proportions of the Lincoln Memorial 
are so fine that its great mass, height, length, 
and breadth are suppressed in its unity. 


Lincoln Memorial « Thing Apart 


Light shines through the marble panels 
which constitute the ceiling. To muke these 
panels more translucent, they were soaked in 
a melted waxy substance before they were 
put into piace, 

‘The Memorial was set apart from all other 
buildings so that its beaute and sulflimity 
could have undisputed sway over a large area; 

As one climbs the lang series of sleps and 
approaches the statue of Lincoln, not only do 
his brooding eyes drive away, thoughts of the 
outer world, hut one seems to feel the very 
essenoo of his upright character, steeped in 
tolerance and in the belief that all men should 
be free. 

As the Inte Marietta Minnigerode An- 
drews, a well-known artist, once said of the 
Memorial: 

“lILis| so appropriate; as an aet of imdying 
Teverence, because its heauty is its all, devoid 
of utilitarian purpose as was the hox of pre- 
cious cintment poured aut upon the Saviour’s 
feet.” * 

* From My Studio Window, by Marigtin Minni- 


werode Androws, published in 1908 by EL P. Dutton 
# Co, Ine, New York, N.Y. 
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The Washington National Monument Society 


By Cuartes Warren 


TERE is in the City of Washington an 

organization formed 114 years ago, in 

1634, of whose existence nist citizens 
aire unaware, but which is still aetively fiume- 
tiuning—the Washington National Monu- 
ment Society. 

It has, however, a unique characteristic, 
By provision of its charter granted by Con- 
gress in 1859, it has only 18 members but 53 
officers—the latter being a president (the 
President of the United States ex officio), 48 
vice presidents (the Governors of the States 
ex officio), two active vice presidents, « secre- 
tary, und a treasurer, 

No national monument to the memory of 
George Washington was completed in the 
Capital City until sbout 85 years after his 
death on December 14, 1799, 

Nine days later, John Marshall of Virginia, 
in the House of Representatives, supported a 
joint resolution “that a marble monument be 
erected by the United States in the Capitol at 
the City of Washington,” and that his body 
be deposited under it, The resolution was 
unanimousiy adopted. 

‘On January 1, 1801, the House passed a bill 
for a marhle mausoleum with a base 100 feet 
square. In the Senate, the bill was postponed, 

In 1816, 1824, and 1830, House bills fa- 
voring the erection of a marble monument or 
mausoleum again failed to pass, many Con- 
gressmen. taking the view expressed by Erastus 
Root of New York in 1810—that it was pref- 
erable that “Washington's name live in his- 
tory [rather] than in marble.” 

John Forsyth of Georgia later said it was 
unnecessary: “When foreigners inquire of 
us, ‘Where is his monument?’ our answer is 
‘In our hearts, our deep, all-pervading, over- 
whelming gratitude to the great benefuctor of 
our country.” George Cary of Georgia sail: 
“We need no. monuments, . . . He has a mon- 
ument in the heart of every American... 
and let it be our peculiar pride to enshrine 
him.” 

An Appeal to the Nation 

From year to year the project unfortu- 
nately becanie involved in politics until, in 
1832, when it was proposed to celebrate the 
centenary of Washington's birth, the division 
between the Democrats and the Whigs had 

so bitterly partisan that Congress 
iniled to ask President Jackson to attend the 
exercises at the Capitol, and the municipal 
celebrations were almost entirely Whig affairs, 

Possibly because of this heated political 


situation and the repented failure by Congress 
to provide for a monument, citizens of Wash- 
ington determined not to walt any longer or 
fo rely on Congressional appropriation, but to 
appeal to Individuals throughout the Nation. 

Accordingly, a Socicty was- formed, Sep- 
tember 26, 1834, at the City Hall for the 
purpose of erecting “a great National Monu- 
ment to the memory pf Washington at the seat 
of the Federal Government," and to obtain 
contributions for this purpose, It chose Chief 
Justice Marshall as its first. president, and 
George Watterston (former Librarian of Con- 
gress) o& [t8 secretary. 

Marshall on his death was succeeded as 
president of the Society in 1835 by former 
President James Madison, with Judge William 
Cranch as first vice president. Widespread 
appeals for funds were circulated, An archi- 
tect for the Monument was chosen—Robert 
Mills *—who had designed the first monu- 
ment of importance raised to George Wash- 
ington (that in Baltimore in 1815-1829). 

Appeals Kept Issue Alive 

At first, individual contributions were lim- 
ited to one dollar, but this limitation was soon 
abandoned. Though the Society had no great 
success in raising money (its funds being only 
$87,000 in 1847), its constant appeals to the 
Nation ani its memorials 10 Congress, and the 
indefatigable efforts of its secretary, George 
Wattersten, kept the sihject constantly be- 
fore the people, 

The cloquent nature of these appeals “to 
the American people" may be seen in the 
following extracts from that which sppeared 
in 1840: 

“The object was to erect a monument at the 
seat of Government which should by its colos- 
sal magnitude and imposing grandeur exhibit 
to the remotest age the gratitude of o nation 
of free men to the man whose excellent good 
sense and virtues had so pre-eminently con- 
tributed to their happiness. . . . The hope is 
su indulged that the American people, influ- 
enced by the ardent memory of the great 
founder of their liberties, will mot fail to con- 
tribute to the erection of a structure that shall 
be commensurate with their gratiqude and 

*A monument to Mills was erected in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery, May 30, 1936, by the Architects 
of_ Washington, bearing this inscription: “Robert 
‘Mills, 1781-1835, First Federnt Architect, whose In= 
fidence moilided our Architecture, and whose genius 

gave. us the Wishington Monument, the ‘Treastty 


Building the Old Patest Office, and the Od Post 
Office," 
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verierition and worthy of him in whose honor 
it is to be reared... . A design has been 
adopted and lithographed, 2. . 

“The pilgrim to Mount Vernon . . . is often 
shocked when he Jooks upon the humble sepul- 
cher which contains his dust, and laments that 
To monument has yel reared its lofty head to 
mark a natioti’s pratitude. . . Posthumous 
honors bestowed by grateful nation on its 
distinguished citizens serve the further purpose 
of stimulating thoss who survive them to sim- 
ilar acts of greniness and of virtue... The 
chanicter of Washington is identified with the 
glory and greatness af bis country. It belongs 
to history, into which it has infused a moral 
grandeur and beauty. [1 presents a verdant 
onsis on the dreary waste of the world, on 
which the mind loves to repose and the patriot 
and philosopher delight to dwell, 

“Such a being but seldom appears to due 
trate iind give splendor to the annals of man- 
kind, and the country which gave him birth 
should. take a pride in bestowing posthumous 
honors on bis name. Tt is net to transmit the 
name or fame of the Hustrious Washington to 
future ages that eeonuneet sary re ean 
to his memory, but to shaw that the le 
of {his Republic at least are not jageaibeal: 
and that they desire to manifest their love of 
eminent public and private virtues by some 
enduring memorial which, like the Pyrumids 
of Egypt, shall fatigue time by its duration.” 


President Polk Signed Memorial 


‘This memorial was signed by James K. 
Polk os president ex officio, William Brent, 
as first vice president, the Mayor of Wash- 
ington as third vice president, George Watter- 
ston as secretary, and 13 members of the 
Board of Managers (including Maj, Gen. 
Winfield Scatt), 

‘On January 31, 1848, Congress passed! a res- 
olution authorizing the Society “to erect a 
Monument to the memory af George Wash- 
ington upon such portion of the public grounds 
or reservations within the City of Washington, 
not otherwise occupied, as shall be selected hy 
the President of the United States asd the 
Hoard of Managers of said Society," 

A deed of the present site was executed to 
the Society on April 17, 1848. The site so 
granted was the very ane selected by Wash. 
ington himself as the appropriate spot fa 
Monument to the American Revolution,” 
which was proposed in 1795. It is also the 
same site which was marked on Major L’En- 
funt’s map for the equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral Washington ordered by the Continental 
‘Congress, August 9, 1783, 

On July 4, 1848, the cornerstone of the 
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Monument was taid in the presence of Dres- 
ident Polk-and a lange crowd of diplomats and 
delegations from all parts-of the Union. 

‘The orator of the day was Rabert C, Win- 
throp of Massachusetts, then Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. He said: 

“The President of the United Stites is here 
and feels, Lam persuaded, that the official dis- 
tinction which he lends to the scene hos no 
higher personal charm, if any higher public 
dignity, than that which it derives from its 
association with his earliest and most illus 
trious. predecessor, “I hold the place which 
Washington held,’ must be 9 reflection car 
pable of sustaining a Chief Magistrate under 
any and every weight of responsibility and 
care, and of elevating him to the pursuit of the 
Purest and Joftiest ends. 

A striking description which Winthrop gave 
at the oulset of the then world conditions 
(apposite today) follows: “The mighty move- 
ments which have recently taken place on the 
Continent of Europe where events which would 
have given character to on age have been 
crowded within the changes of a moon. . - 
The influence of the New World upan the Old 
is the great moral of the events of the day, 
+ +. New modes of communication, regular 
and more rapid interchanges of communica 
thon and opinion . . . more frequent. compari 
sons OF principles, of institutions, and of con- 
ditions, have at length brought the political 
systems of the two continents inte conflict, 
and ptnstrate thrones and reeling empires this 
day bear witness to the shock... . It is too 
early as yet for anyone ty pronounce upon the 
precise consequences of the encounter.” 

After giving an eloquent depiction of Wash- 
ington's career, he exhorted his listeners to 
“hold up afresh to the admiration and: jmi- 
tation of mankind the character and example. 
of George Washington.” 

“See that Every Stone Is Well Squnred” 

The architect of the Monument, Robert 
Mills, followed with this injunction: “Look 
well to the ereetion of this National Monu- 
ment. Set that every stone is well squared, 
and that it is placed in its position both level 
and plunth, that the noble offering of a nation 
to commemorate greatness, patriotism, and 
virtue may stand yntil the end of time.” 

No one of Washington's Cabinet or generals 
or other contemporaries of prominence was 
present. The aged widows of two of his as- 
socintes, however, attended—Mrs, Alexander 
Hamilton, aged 91, snd Mrs. James (‘“Dally') 
Madison, aged $0, His  step-grandson, 
George Washington Parke Custis, 18 years 
old at Washington's death, also attended. 


The Washington National Monument Society 
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the President of the United States, and for 
appropriating maney for such completion. 

The Act provided further: “Nothing herein 
shall be so construed as to prohibit said So- 
clety from continuing its organization for thir 
purpdse of soliciting and collecting money and 
material from the States,assnciutions, and the 
people in aid of the completion of the Monu- 
ment and acting in an advisory and coopera 
tive capacity with the Commission until the 
completion and dedication of the same." 

By Act of October 2, 1888, it was provided 
that “the Washington National Monument 
Society is hereafter continued with the same 
powers as provided in the Act of August 2, 
1876,’ 


“Venerable Citizens” Attend Dedication 


After the capstone had been set on Decem- 
ber 6, 1884, the Monument, nearly 37 years 
after the laying of its cornerstone, was dedi- 
cated on Februmry 21, 1885, and necepted by 
President Arthur at its site, in the presence of 

s, civil, judicial, military, diplomatic, 
municipal, ond Masonic, and (as the official 
report quaintly states) “jurists, scientists, 
journalists, venerable citizens representative 
of former generations.” 

‘There was an address from the aged W. W, 
Corcoran and by Col, Thomas Lincoln Casey, 
the engineer who complete the constriction, 
Subsequent exercises a1 tho Capitol consisted 
of an oration written by Robert C, Winthrap 
which he had expected to deliver in person, in 
spite of his nearly 76 years of age, but which, 
owing to ilIiness, was read by John D. Long of 
Massachusetts. An orntion was also given by 
John W, Daniel of Virginia 

Winthrop’s address was long and eloquent, 
though not equaling that delivered by him 
37 years before, He quoted effectively the 
apinions of Washington expressed by certain 
of his contemporaries and by Lord Byron in 
a well-known poem. He recalled Jefferson's 
words shortly before his death, when, looking 
out from Monticello, he said; “Washington's cy 
fame will go on increasing until the brightest 
constellation i in yonder henvens ie called by his 


name,” 
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Winthrop concluded by saying that though 
the Monument itself might become subject to 
vicissitudes of time, “the charicter which. it 
commemorates and illustrates ig secure. It 
will remain unchanged and unchangeable in all 
Its... splendor and will more and more 
command the homage of succeeding ages in 
all regions of the earth. God be praise, thar 
character is ours forever_' 

In 1926 the American Institute of Archi- 
tects heard the late James Monroe Hewlett, 
distinguished architect and mural painter, de- 
scribe the Monument itself in these notable 
words of aittistic appreciation: 

“There is in sf Nloat ee a construction de 
simed by wind pilesup masses 
of Saaal coe tlouds behind it, The rising 
sun paints it silver and the setting sun paints 
it gold, and it is, T venture to think, the most, 
beautiful single object in the world today.” 


Abraham Lincoln's Tribute 


A striking supplement to these trifutes 
should be known to all Americans—the:speech 
made by Abraham Lincoln at Springfield, 
Tilingis, mote than one hundred years ago, 
February 22, 1842, on the 110th anniversary 
of Washington's birth: 

“Washington is the mightiest name of 
earth—long since mightiest in. the couse of 
civil [erty still mightiest im moral reforma- 
tion, On that name no eulogy is ‘expected. 
Tt cannot be. To add brightness. to the sun 
or glory to the name of Washington is alike 
impossible. Let nong attempt it. In solemn 
awe prondunce the name, and in its naked 
deathless splendor Joave it shining on.” * 

* For additional articles in the Naroyat Gro- 
crane Majazvr on the Natiinal Capitel’s history, 
frewth. charm, and historic buildings, see, among 


others; “Washington Through the Yours, by Gilbert 
Grasvenor, Novernber, 1931; "Washington, Home City 


and Show Mace, Lew A. Borah, June, 1957: 
“Washington: Ite Beginning, Tis Growth, and Tt Fu- 
ture,” by Wi March, 1915) 
“Sources of Washington's Charm," by J. BR. Hilde- 


hhrand, June, 1923: “Wonders of the New Washington,” 
by Frederick G. Vesburgh, April, 115: “Wartime 
Woohingion," by William H, Nicholas, September, 
1983; and “Washington—Sinmhouse of Knowledge,” 
hy Albort W. Atwood, March, 1942, 
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On the Ridgepole of the Rockies 


By Wavrun Mny 


AVE you ever dreamed you were hang- 
ing on the edge of a precipice, with 
an unseen force compelling you to fall 

into the depths below? 
My wife and 1 were both in that predica— 
ment last summer—anly it wien't a dream! 
Neither of us had ever before climbed any- 
thing more hazardous than an apple tree; yet 
there we were in the Valley of the Ten Peaks, 
clinging 10 the perpendicular side of a teal 
Canadian “Rocky” by cur fihgers and toes. 
Tr was fifty fect to the nearest stop, straight 
down, and the loose limestone would come 
away in our hands like ripe berriés just when 
we thought we hud a firm hold, The sparkling 
blue-green beauty of Moraine Lake far below 
became a thatter of indifference in our sudder 
preoccupation with the geology of the region. 
We had been misled into believing we were 
to have an easy climb and that our complete 
ignorance of alpine technique would be no 
handicap. Later we wecepted the merited 
rebuke of old-timers for not having been 
roped together, and smiled knowingly to each 
other as we thought of the descent down a rock 
slide during which a certain part of one pair 
‘of dungarees had been worn somewhat thin, 


A Car, a Camera, and Time Of 


Twi out of the millions of Americans who 
ance more were free to roum at will through 
this land of many wonders, we were Ny 
fortunate in having a new car, a secondhand 
movie camera, ond several weeks of accumu 
lated leave. 

Gur choice of the Canadian Rockies was in- 
Huenced by my father, who had given me, as 
a boy, vivid impressions of a magical mountain 
fairyland in which lived special kinds of people 
—Tniians, wranglers, Swiss guides, camp 
cooks, and “Trail Riders.” 

Very early one morning in July we stole out 
of our Washington apartment in the dark, 
climbed into our car, which was stuffed with 
duffel bays and cameras, and pointer! it west. 
Nine States and five sunrises Inter, two tired 
but happy people unhonked the gate of Hifl 
Oliver’s Diamond L Ranch, in the foothills of 
the Rockies 25 miles southwest of Calgary, 
Alberta. 

Rill and his churming wife, “Midge,” were 
rearty with a warm western welcome. We were 
ussigned to the tastefully decorated room of 
their eldest daughter, Joan, who was hostess- 
ing at the Columbia Icefield Chalet for the 
summer, The comfortable ranch-hiuse living 
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room hada large picture window facing west 
to the mountains, which heckoned to us with 
hue and white fingers. 


The Calgary Stampede 
The mountains would have to wait a while, 


however, fur the Calgary Stampede wis al- 
ready in full swing, and only three days re- 
mained for movie making. 

Wandering around the exhibition grounds 
early next morning, inspecting the Indinn wil- 
lage and absorbing the “atmosphere,” we two 
vasterners, im borrowed broad-brimmed hats, 
were in u different world. 

Taking up prepared positions at the eastern 
end of the arena. we withstood a cavalry charge 
of fifty yelling cowboys, who suddenly turned 
about and mde at full gallop into a herd of 
will cows, There was a mad melee of men 
and animals, lassas and dust, in which here 
and there we could discern a cowboy holding 
grimly to a roped cow while his partner 
milked her—inta a bottle. 

We quickly learned that, contrary to im- 
pressions gained from newsreels, mest riders 
manage tp stay on their bucking horses and 
steers for the required ten seconds, “There is 
more of a thrill to secing a bronco ridden 
than seeing the rider thrown. 

The special event at Calgary is the chuck- 
wagan race (pages 750-1). On the second eve- 
ning of our visit I found myself on the roof 
of the grandstand with a newsreel carmera- 
man While the contestants were taking up their 
positions in the arena. 

‘The sun is low and long shadews add drama 
to the scene. Four outfits, each made up of a 
covered wagon drawn by a four-horse team, 
driver, and four mounted men, line up, 

Suddenly the arena master spurs his pinto 
pony and dashes up the line of vehicles, waving 
his arm asa horn signals the start. As one the 
wagons begin to roll, each weaving a figure 
elght around two barrels placed to equalize 
the distance traveled. 

‘The outriders heave a stove into each wagon 
as it moves along, struggling to secure the load 
and then leaping into the saddle. There isn't 
a man in the crowd who isn't om his feet yell- 
ing as the outfits careen onto the track. 

The first three wngons are scarcely inches 
apart, and the fourth is hard behind. A col- 
fision seems inevitable, but the drivers maneu- 
ver the clumsy vehicles with nerve and skill, 

As they round the first curve, the advantage 
of the inside lane becomes appitrent, and the 
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red-shirt outfit gains a jew feet, Down. the 
back stretch the dust flies, shirts billow, manes 
and tails stream out) behind, but the positions 
remain the sume, 

Outriders are closing the initial distance 
lost while mounting and follow their wagons 
around the bend, Here. they come down the 
stretch, sunlight and dust cloaking them in 
an ceri hil) as they strain toward the line. 
And ower they go in a bunch, red shirts still 
im the lead by inches, 

“Whew! I've had eough excitement for 
one day,” said my photographer friend. “Well 
probably be counting falling cowboys to lull 
ourselves to sleep tonight.” 

A fow restful davs at the hospitable Dia- 
mont L soon slowed us dewn to normal, and 
we were ready to start for the mountains. 


We Start for the Mountains 

We had as companion and gujde Canon 
Tully Montgomery, who hitched a ride with 
us to our next destination, Banff, where he is 
tector of the Anglican Church, 

From Calgary we ascended gradually 
through the foothills, following the winiling 
course of the How River through lush wheut 
and pasture lands, passing from plains to 
mountains through the Gap. 

At Canmore we saw a Stoney Indian water- 
ing his horse ina stream, unconscious of the 
beauty of the Three Sisters towering benovo- 
Jently bebind him, 

“He, toa, ison bis way to Banff," said 
Padre, “He'll take part in the Indian Days 
celebration, which starts tomorrow,” 

We drove up the ever-narrowing Bow Valley, 
the Fairholme Mountains on our right an 
Mount Runelle on the left, dark against the 
afternoon sun, Each bend in the road re= 
vealed more Indians. They were traveling in 
jalopies, buckboards, wagins, and on birse- 
hack—hraves, squaws, and papooses—sober 
of expression and dress 

A sharp turn in the road brought us to a 
wide meadow behind a symmetrical fence of 
trees, and there, chise along the base of the 
huge gray, jagyed mass of Cascade Mountain, 
was a thin sawtooth line of painted tepees, the 
Indian encampment (page 749), 

Tt was ensy to see this plact as it had heen 
a_mere hundred years before. Not until 1841 
did white man’s eyes first bebold it. In that 
yoar, within two months of each other, Meth- 
‘odist missionary Robert T. Rundle, for whom 
the mountain was named, and Sir George 
Simpson, Governor of the Hudson's Hay Com- 
pany, passed this way, 

In less than 50 years-came the railroud and 
then the motorcar to Banff, situated like a hub 
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where three yalleys join the Bow, As head- 
quarters of the National Park of. the same 
name, Banff is king of a mountain realm, 

Throughout our visit the surrounding gray- 
topped mountains, forest-clad below, kept us 
breathless, beth from admiration and from 
climbing. their steep trails, 

In the car we covered every inch of moto 
Toad for s quick impression of what other 
visitors were doing. Some, without leaving 
their curs, cautiously viewed the buffaloes in 
the animal paddock northeast of town, Others 
Vegaeate themselves in water perfumed with 

drogen sulphide at the Upper Hot Springs 
on Sulphur Mountain. 

Buses brought tourists to wateh the bears 
forage in the town garbage dump. Picnic 
parties were feasting thelr eves as well as their 
mouths on the shores of Lake Mitnewanka 
(Plate XIV). Those with cars took the dizzy 
zigzag route up Stoney Squaw Mouritain for 
bird's-eye snapshots of the town and the deep 
Spray River Valley. 

At the northern end of Tumel Mountain 
hundreds of tents and trailers stood in neat, 
closely packed rows in the public campground. 
Postwar travelers swarmed in hotel lobbies, 
Groups were reveling in the famous “Million 
Dollar View" eastward down the Bow toward 
Mounts Girouard and Inglismaldie, A. for- 
iunate few were riding horseback along ver- 
cant trails, while others sampled Nature's 
abundant favors aipot. 


Indian Days at Bani 


Mingling with the crowd on the Bow River 
bridge, we were prodded with tripods and 
jabbed with camera cases as each visitor 
sought to record the dazzling display of bead- 
work and feathers provided by Inciang of the 
Stoney tribe, lined up te compete for prizes for 
the best Indian costumes (Plate XV). 

As Norman Luxtem, director of Banfi's In- 
dion Bays, explained to me later: “Tt gives 
the Indians a holiday and pleases the visitors. 
The wld people, who never have a chance to 
go places, receive my first consideration, and 
only rarely have 1 had to send a thoughtless 
son hack to the reservation for his aged mother 
or father." 

“How long have they been holding these 
celebrations?" T asked. 

“Fifty-six years,” he replied. “I remember, 
when they simply ran horse races up and down 
the mutin street. Tndinns love a contest: so 
we make competition the keynote, and there 
ure prizes for everything, A ites are (je- 
voted to races and brone riding; evenings to 
song and dance contests, Come and see ‘em,”” 

We did! 
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direction, roughly paralleling \he provincial 
hiundary, hich is the Continental Divide, 
until it enters Jasper National Park. 

As one approaches Lake Louise station 
and htanches off the Trans-Canada Highway, 
many of the mountains to the left, unlike 
those uround Banff. are capped with glacial 
ice. A white sigmpast by the roadside, with 
arms pointing upward in wll directions, names 
the peaks—Temple, Hector, Pilot, St. Piran, 
Fairview, and others (page 779), 

1 wanted especially to see Mount Temple, 
hrevautse my father at the age of 53 had climbed 
it in 1923 to qualify for membership in the 
Alpine Club of Canada. Tt towered above 
the other mountains, stately in the afternoon 
og wie great dome of ice wpon its summit, 

fhe Banfi-Jasper Highway does not pass 
directly by Lake Louise, and we decided 
to explore that area on the return journey. 
At the moment we were intent on traveling (0 
Jasper over the new [4O-mile section opened 
in 1940. We had been told that new scenic 
wonders would amfold at every mile, and we 
Werte not disappointed, 


An Atray of Natural Wanders 

For sheer, wild, solitary beauty this tegion 
can have few equals on this continent. There 
must be enough wilderness loveliness in the 
6,785 square miles of Banff and Jnsper Na- 
Honal Parks to last a lifetime of vacations 
for all the Nuture lovers ef North America. 

The ebundance of nutural wonders we sow 
as we drove slowly northward was lavish, 
Solitary Mount Hector towered like a great 
sentinel, a white cloak of a glacier hanging 
from its shoulder. Crowfoot Glacier clatched 
A mountainside like a gigantic ghostly claw. 
Jade-green Bow Lake lay just beyond, glacier- 
rimmed and tranewil, with carefree horses. 
grazing along the shore: (Plate X). 

Lofty Mount Chephren stood like a somber 

Pyramid at the end of an avenue of stately 
pines in the Mistaya River Valley. Throw, 
a bare, gray, rocky cinyon the milky North 
Saskatchewan Riv tarted on its Jong 
journey to Lake Winnipeg; Mount Amery 
resembled an immense slice of chocolate cake 
with thick white frosting. 

As we wound down into Jasper Park through 
Sunwapta Pass, we caught our first glimpse of 
a dark, blewk, iregular rampart holding back 
a sea of ice threatening to engulf it, We had 
reached the Columbia Leefield. 

Through the big windiwe of the chalet we 
gared at the \thubaska Glacier, a giant tongue 
of ice in the gap between Mount Athatwska 
on the leit and the Snow Dome and Mount 
Kitchener on the right (page 752). 


“How far de you think it is ta the top of 
the glacier?" acked Joan Oliver, who had been 
waiting to greet us upon our arrival. 

In tho clear evening atmosphere, with noth- 
int to compare for scale, it looked about half 
amile, but 1 guessed a mile to be safe. 

“You'd find it a lon seven miles if you had 
to walk ity” Joan replied, “The Saskatchewan, 
Glacier farther south is even bigger. You can 
see it if you climb Parker Ridge.“ 

‘Through the cooperation of the bess, 'Jas- 
por” Jack Brewster, Joan and her friend Lor- 
raine Andrew were able to Join us at 6 next 
morning for a scramble up the Parker Ringe 
of Mount Athabaska (Plate VIED), Driving 
back the way we had come for about five 
miles, we left the car just off the narrow ened. 

With knapsacks, {ull of erub, and cameras, 
we struck off across a grassy meadow, through 
abelt of evergreens, and up the steep slope. 
Above timberline we clambered over lacae rock 
which shorthy gove way to dry brown turf 
curving above ws in undulating stretches, 

Tn shaded depressions we climbed steep 
banks of hard-packed snow, kicking our toes 
into. it ta gain safe footholds. Mausing for 
pictures delayed uso little, but we reached 
the top of the ridge in about 90 minutes. 

Below tis in a deep canyon on the other side 
of the ridge lay the white ribbon of the Sus- 
katchewan Glacier, stretching off into the dis- 
tunce to merge with the ureal expanse of the 
Columbia Icefield (Plate IX). 

Beyond. the lower ridges of Mount Sas 
katchewan, from which a smaller glacier 
flowed into the main frozen river, could be 
discerned the forbidding mass of Mount Bryce, 
its summit enveloped in clouds. ‘To the rivht 
and closer, the smonth, rounded shape of its 
fee-covered lower slopes simulated by the 
fleecy clouds that hid its peok, was Mount 
Castleguard, 


“The Jack Pot"—Rocky Mountain Gouts! 

We were about to start the return climb 
when an exclamation from Joan called our 
attention to a group of small white dots on 
a green slope far below. 

Quickly pulling my field glasses from my 
knapsack, T could hardly believe what I saw. 
“One, two, three, four,’ T counted aloud. 
“Eighteen, nineteen, twenty , , . twenty-four 
of them! Rocky Mountain goats! They're 
upwind and haven't seen us,” 1 whispered. 
handing the glasses to the others, 

What a break! Tt would have heen very 
fortunate to get close to one or two of these 
wary creatures, but we'd hit the jack pot, 

Asking the girls to still, 1 slithered 
slowly down, hiding hehind projecting rocks. 
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On the Ridgepole of the Rockies 


‘The goats were grazing up the slope directly 
toward me, still unaware of my presence, 

Within 15 minutes they were within easy 
range, and I bagged them all—in movies. 
Then, while the girls yelled ond waved their 
hats to acace them, T used up my remaining 
film as the flock made a dignified retrentt, an 
old grandfather in the lead. 

Satisfied with the morning's accomplish- 
ments, we arrived back at the chalet for 
lunch, where we were met by Jock Brewster. 
“There's a party going up on the ioe, EF you 
want pictures-you'll just have time,” he said. 

Ten minutes Inter 1 was driving down the 
winding spur read ta the foot of the glaciur. 

A party of visitors. newly arrived, were 
mounting their horses, tethered to a large rock. 
1 knew 7 should have to hustle to get up on 
the glacier before the harses. Without stop: 
ping to inquire the best te, I started off 
at ow trot, camera and tripod on shoulder. 
hopping over rivilets of silted glacial water 
flowing from Mount Athabaska on my left. 

Suddenly T found a wide stream blockine. 
my wiy. There was no time to lose A wild 
Jeap carried me over, but I landed in loose 
shale, Down into the iey water went first one 
foot, then the other, Crash went the tripod, 
but 7 saved the camera at the expense of a 
bloodied hand My feet were soaked, but I 
now had a clear way up to the ice, 

Panting hard, | managed to get. far enough 
ahead of the line of horses to enmible me to 
obtain the pictures | wanted. and 1 felt well 
rewarded for my efforts 


Hydrographic Genter of North Ameren 


Glancing up at the Snow Dome, another 
devil’'s-food kind of mountain, 1 recalled that 
it is considered the hydrographic center of the 
North American Continent (page 773). The 
13@-square-mile Columbia Icefield, of which 
its glacier ism part, is huge, consi 
almost 1,000 miles south of the Are! 
With its drainage flowing to the Arctic, Atlan- 
tie, and Pacific, it is unique in that nowhere 
else on this continent ts there so great a die 
persion of water from a single source, 

Surprisingly, the Athabaska Glacier is not 
the source of the Athabaska River. Instead, 
it feeds the Sunwapta River. Driving along 
the road which parallels the latter, we perused 

on the wide gravelly flats, brilliant with fire 
pay amile from the glacier's tip (Plate VI). 

Here we found abandoned movie properties 
and huts used earlier that year in Bing Cros- 
by's new procuction, “The Emperor Walt,” 
From there the rond winds dizeily upward, 
skirting for a short distance the edge of deep 
Sunwapia Canyon, The opposite wall, rising 
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almost sheer several hundrerl feet higher, 
frowned down menacingly under its blanket 
of ice, gray clouds adding an awesome cnld- 
ness. to the scene, Far below, the infant Sun 
wapta was growing apace from the myriad 
cascades pouring inte it. 

When, an hour later, we saw the great 
volume of Sunwapta Falls, it was easy lo see 
why so small a trickle could become a raging 
torrent within a mere 30 miles (Plate VIT). 

Augmented by the Sunwapta, the Athabaska 
Falls are even moce impressive (page 776). 
The road had been closely following the 
river, which as it curved around Mount Ker- 
kealin had grown almost 600 feet wide. 

We crossed the highway bridge, parked 
the car, and approached the Falls, guided by 
a rainbow playing hide-and-seek in a cloud 
of mist that mer up before us and, whipped 
by gusts of wind, wet our clothing. Through 
it, as through w filmy curtain, appeared a great 
cataract, plunging with a rout into the very 
earth below our line of vision. 

A closer view revealed two small citscades 
flanking the main waterfall as i thundered 
down into a raging, swirling caldron like some 
witeh’s brew, boiling sind churning with ceise- 
less motion. And under the bridge the full 
volume of the river, already scueezed into 
narrow compiss. was spurting through a dark 
canyon 80 feet deep and only a few feet 
wide. 

Reloctant to Ikave so exciting a spectacle, 
we continued steadily narthward through fra- 
grant pinewoods, following the swift-flowing 
river, und presently in the fading Hight we 
entered) the little town of Jasper, 

We were up at daybreak next morning, 
canoeing on the crystalline waters of Beau 
vert Lake in the grounds of Jnsper Purk 

Lodge. We were surrounted by glorious 
mountiins, but to the south of us one in par- 
ticular commanded attention. 

Th the blue distance, its summit hidden in 
the clouds, the strat of its rocky form aslant, 
a hanging glacier clinging 10 its slopes, was 
Mount Edith Cavell, a truly worthy monu- 
ment to bear such a name (Plate TTT), 

Tt was massive, yet ethereal: lofey, yet non 
forbidding, A spur rond lead directly to the 
foot of the mountain, and by NOM We were 
standing on the terminal moraine of the Angel 
Glacier, which clings to its steep slopes, and 
watching the gray clouds scudding over it 
(Phate V). 

For more than an hour we waited before 
the sun peeped through for a brief moment 
to set the ice asparkle. ‘To our right, nestling 
ina verdant valley, glistened little Cavell Lake 
(Plate IV). 


Resolving to explore Jasper’s acenic marvels 
another time, we heared south once more and 
weached Lake Louise tte that night, The 
sensation of being in a vast mountain wilder- 
ness was more acute in the dark, as we climbed 
and droppéd, wound and turned along the 
narrow twisting read, stopping occasionally to 
listen ta nocturnal noises—coyotes howling, 
water splashing aver rocks, pine trees rustling, 
an owl's hoot, 2 marmot’s whistle These 
were not the sounds of civilization, and they 
induced a thrill of uncanny solitude, 


Charm of Lake Louise 

‘The magnificent view of Lake Louise, with 
the icy backdrop of Mount Vietarla, is almost 
as well known a: the Washington Monument, 
hut its familiarity in po way detracts from its 
pristine beauty (Plate XVT). 

L saw it for the first time at § of a chill 
morning as the rising sun was tinting thi 
fringes of the mountaintops an esquisite pink. 
Gradually the light changed as it crept down 
Victoria's icy face until the whole was ablace 
with an orange glow, reflected tremulously in 
the surface of the lake, 

Three hours later we were riding horseback 
long the high forested trail along the valley's 
northern border. The lake as we viewed it 
from abow: was a light opalescent green, like 
the Row River which its waters: feed_ 

‘Phe whole area within a radius of seven 
miles ix crammed with eve-filling vistas. A 
moxe of trails leads to every accessible locality. 
whose fascination is cuygested by their names 
—Paradise Valley, the Lakes in the Clouds, 
Horseshoe Glacier, Mount Temple, the Bee 
hive, Sentinel Pass, the Tower of Babel. 

Now we were on our way to the Plain of 
the Six Glaciers, clase under Mount Victoria. 
Tt was like seeing an Alpine painting and then 
being able to ride wp into jt, Qur way zig- 
zageedl upwards 1,200 feet to Lake Agnes, 
where there is a semitame chipmunk that 
deserves an “Oscar” for his performance in 
my movie, Then a long, gradual descent 
throvgh tall, straight pines brought us to the 
bare boulder-strewn surface of Victoria Glacier. 

From the warmth of the trees we were 
suddenly in a Gold land of forbidding peaks 
and glaciers. Across the valley Lefroy Glacier 
led like a white cupet to the Mitre, standing 
alone ut the end of a great corridor formed 
by Mount Aberdeen and Mount Lefroy_ 

Directly in front of us lonmed the preat 
wall of Mount Victoria. A crown of ice and 
snow covered it from end to end, amd at 
intervals chunks as big as an affice building 
went plunging down its dark, precipitous face 
with a noise like a battleship's salvo. 
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The shoulder of Mount Lefroy Jutted in 
front of iat our left, and between the two 
Hianl metnt Wis a harrow passage which, 
Tol to Abbot Pass. Throdgh it, ut 3 in 
the morning to avoid falling ice, Swiss guides 
take their parties on the overnight journey 
from Lake Louise to Lake O'Hara, erossing the 


‘Continental Divide from Alberta inte British 


Columbia, from Banff to Yoho National Park. 

Having much heavy camern equipment, we 
preferred to cross the Great Divide ly automo 
bile throu#h Kicking Horse Pass. We picked 
in from W. apla Lake through the deep forest 
trall following Cataract Brook. 

Piéture a small oblong lake less thisn half 
mile in diameter, with water of deepest ureen, 
fts shores completely clothed: with a narrow 
belt. of evergreens, and a great mountain wall 
close in all around. ‘This was the scene that 
greeted us a8 we broke through the trees after 
an euhtmile ride. 

At the far end a cliff rose abropily, and 
it splashed the muny-fingered) cascade of 
1 Sisters Falls. Bebinel it, like a sheer 
rampart, Mount Lefroy, its graceful) glacier 
dazzling white in the simmer sumshine, com- 
pleted the picture. 

Next moming on the Opabin meadows 
above the southeast corner of the Inke, sac- 
companied by Leon, our 19-year-old guide, we 
rode our stumbling horses with heads down, 
wind tearing at slickers und dou'westers, while 
show stung our faces and freezing “hands. 
Peals of thunder reverberated among the rocky 
pei So capricious is the weather in the 
mountains! 

“The warmer air at the lower level of the 
Jake turned the snow ta rain, the high proe- 
tecting mountains canceled out the wind, and 
in the gentle drizzle we waited while Leon 
made fast our belongings to a skittish pack~ 
horse with a one-man diamond hitch, Two 
hours Inter our dripping four-horse cavalcade 
klop-klopped slowly along the highway to the 
stible back of Wapta Lodge, 


The Kicking Horse Route 


We transferred our things to the tar und 
within o few minutes were descending the 
winding road through upper Kicking Horse 
Canyon, The strane mame comes ftom an 
aecient that befell Dr, James Hector in 1858. 

Tom Wilken, the guide who discovered Lake 
Lonise, used 10 relate a story about this reginn 

He was guiding « party of fifteen men 
through the area. They ran out of grub and 
separated to hunt, agreeing lo rendexvous near 
the provincial border at Kicking Horse Pass, 
In the evening when they took stock of their 
bag they had only two partridge; among 
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Deep in the Heart 
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of “*Swissconsin”’ 
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With Ulustrations by Staff Photographer J. Baylor Roberts 


T 4230 o'clock on a cool spring morning, 
John Pauli’s milk truck rumibled 
through the silent main strect of New 

Glarus, Wisconsin. Passing the edge af the 
village, it sper on dewn the State highway 
for a few hundred yards, then turned abruptly 
into a graveled side ruacd and chugged up a 
steep grade. 

From my vantage point beside Pauli T 
looked out upon a seething pariorantia of tall 
ing pastureland and shady #raves, Here and 
there an enormous dairy barn and silo, with 
a house and small outbuildings clustered 
near by, dotted the landscape. 

A few miles from the village, Pauli brought 
fs truck to a halt before a loading platform 
ngside the road, 

ts {o leave a few empty cans here," he 
said. 

The motor stopped, Only the chirping of 
the birds brake the stillness nf the countryside. 

Ami then, as Pauli began to unload his 
empties, 1 heard from over the nearest hill 
the unmistakable sound of yodeling. 1 looked 
inquiring! my companion, 

“Just a Switeer warbling for his cows,” be 

“They often do it, You can't hear ‘en 
the nintor’s running.” 
America's “Litle Switzerland” 
Tht was my introduction to Wisconsin's 
> Here, im and about New 
Glarus, Swiss oo te and their deseconilants 
in the span of a cedtury have tirmed virgin 
timber and meadows into one of America’s 
richest dairylands, They have used modern 
machines and latest scientific methods, but old 
Swiss customs and traditions survive. 

Today the people of New Glires are 9D 
percent born iq Switzerland or of Swiss de- 
scent, Green County, of which New Glarus 
is a part, is 50 percent Swiss. As une non- 
Swiss told me, “Here we do everything. the 
Swiss do except talk Swis: 

Green County produces one-fourth of the 
Swiss cheese made in the United States, Per- 
haps as an afterthought, it also makes from 
one-fourth to nearty one-half of the Nation's 
Limburger. And after cheese requirements are 
taken care of, there are enough cows left in 
the New Glarus countryside alone to supply 
the Tet Milk Company condensery in the 
village with some 420,000 pounds of milk 
daily in the Mush sensen. 


come fis pioneer settlers. 

Tn 1845 hard times befell old Glarus. Food 
Was scarce, opportunity was limited, the Can- 
ton was overcrowded, So the townspeople, in 
meeting at Schwanden, decided their only hope 
was to encounte emigration. 

They formed an emigration society, ap- 
propriated 1,500 gulden to back a colony in 
the United States, and raiser more funds for 
the purpose by public subscription. 

Nicholas Dierst, 48 years old, and Fridotin 
Streiff. 29, were appointed to find a Inextion 
for the colony, On Muych &, 1645, they sailed 
for New York. Upon advice of a fellow Swiss, 
they met here, then wandered about Missouri, 
Hlinois, and Wiseunsin trying to lneate a site. 

After days of fruitless search, they came to 
the brow of a hill in southeen Wisconsin and 
saw before them a countryside of rolling hills 
and pleasant valleys. Springs alhounded. The 
site was not far from a road that wos fre- 
quently traveled then hy miners carrying lead 
ore to) Mineral Point, 33. miles awny. 

Duerst and Streiff Jiked the regian. They 
purchased {200 acres in one tract and 50 
acres uf woodland two miles clistas|, and began 
to build! a cabin 

Ip the meantinie, 193 persons of all ages 
and both sexes enrolled in ld Glarus as meni- 
bers af the sew colony. Sp pathetically eager 
were they to be on their way to the land of 
promise that they left Switzerland too soon, 
just a month after Duerst and Streiff had 
departed. 

For 30 days they journeyed by way of the 
Rhine to Nieuwediep (Den Helder), In the 
Netherlands, and bearded a ship there bound 
for Baltimore. They reached the Maryland 
port after a stormy 49-day vuyage. 


Over the Mountains by Canal 


From Baltimore they “took the cats” to 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, and from there rode 
over the Atleghenies on the old Pennsylvania 
Canal to Pittsburgh, 

Next leg of the trip was by barge down the 
Ohio to Cincinnati, where the emigrants trans- 
ferred toa steambont which took them on to 
St. Louis. There: they hac heen directed to 
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America’s Swiss Cheesy Center 


pioneers a century ago cirved a new hoi ie 
* Canton iim which they emigrated. ‘Todiy 


0 percent of the population of New Glarus is Swis-bom or of Swiss parentage. 


‘Then hegan a strawle for existence. Tand 
was apportioned as in Switzerland—60 lots of 
20 acres euch, 19 each head of a family. 
pans, and kettles, brought fron 
did duty for all. A big rude 
tily built and in it dwelt at) 
the families until individual huts cowl be 
erected. The colonists’ salt bad v 
ate unstlted fish from near-by 
Sugar River. Land was broken by hand, for 
they had no plows or oxen. 

The winter of 1845-45 was a nightmare. 
Many of the men went to work in the lead 
mines at Exeter and Mineral Point. Pay was 
S0 cents a ~ Women walked to Monroe, 
18 miles away, did’ housework for three or 
four days, then tonk their pay in Hour or old 
clothes, carried bome on their backs. 

The colony finally was able to buy four 
yoke of oxen, which were used by the pioneers 
in turn to help break up the land for planting 
of wheat. 


od 


Cows Come to New Glarus 


Tn the nick of time, friends in old Glarus 
sent them a cheek for $1,000. In the spring 
of 1846 sume drovers from. Ohlo brought a 
herd of cows to Exeter, The colonists at- 


tended the sale, Expert judges of cattle all 
their lives. they bought the bes! animals in 
the herd—eone for each family—at 312 each 
using part of the money sent to them from 
Switzerland. 

From 184 until 1850, progress was heart 
breakingly slow, Then the Crimean War 
raised the price of wheat, chief crop of New 
Glarus in its early days, andl prosperity ar- 
rived. Stories of the colony's success were 
carried back to Switeerland and additional 
emigrants arvived, many of them well supplied 
with. capital. 

The Swiss colonists tured to making cheese 
when they bought their first cows, and soon 
were selling small amounts of their homemade 
product fit Monroe" he business proved 
profitable after the clase of the War, and 
with the subsequent dectine in the price of 
wheat and the rise of dairying in Wisconsin, 
New Glarus began to lay the foundations for 
its present-day wealth, 

In November, 1850, value of taxable prop- 
erty in the township was 38,015. Twenty-six 
years later it had jumped to $323,996. 

See “An August First in Groytres." by Melville 


Bell Grosvenor, Navroxac Geognamc Macarryr 
‘August, 1956 
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Cash deposits in the Bank of New Glorus 
now exceed $4,000,000. 

The more back roads Maruli's truck traversed 
the better Iwas able to understund the sound- 
ness of the century-old decision of Duerst and 
Streiff, | saw at clase quarters some of Green 
County's nearly 33,000 milch cows—nearly 
all of them Holstein-Friesians—quantity pro- 
ducers averaging well over 7,000 pounds of 
milk a year (Pate V1 and page 795). 

In some of the barns womenfolk helped the 
men. In others, bors back from the armed 
serviees had returned to their farm duties. 
But scarcity of help was still so critica! that 
some dairy farmers had turned their rich 
pasture land over to Hereford beef cattle, be- 
cause these animals do not require so: much 
ittention- as dairy cows. 

Atone farm a young man with a hendeart 
trundied half a dozen milk cans down to our 
waiting truck. Puaiili introduced me. 

“I've brought you a farm hand," he said, 
Jocularly, 

“PT take him,” the farmer replied. in like 
weirs 

Back wn the road, Pauli turned to me in 
‘his forthright Swiss way. 

“He would haye taken you, too.” he said 
earnestly, “He'd take anyone, He's ies 
perate ior help.” 

Holstems Work 7-day Week 

Paull has driven bis milk route fort] yesrs, 
seven daya a week, with onty a few days off 
during that entire period. His “patrons,” 
the dairy farmers, also work seven day: 
werk, and the Pet Milk Company condensery 
in New Glarus, to which he takes his heavy 
Toads of filled cans, opens its doors every 
morming of the year, 

“Holsteins just don't amderstand about 
OPA, the Wagner Act, the CIO, the AFL, of 
Congress," ane Swiss farmer told me. “They 
have-to be milked seven dave a week, and you 
can’t let the milk stand around, either.” 

As our Jaden truck came back to the State 
hivhway on our first trip of the morning, en 
route to the condensery. we encountered lively 
traffic Wig trucks Tike ours, small ones, and 
passenger cars with trailers, all were converg- 
Ing on the condensery with the morning's 
milk. 

Wetook our turn in line, Ina few moments 
we were at the receiving platform. Pauli 
tolled his cans one hy one onto a conveyor, 
and they disappeared through an aperture 
into the building. Before his lust can left 
the truck, the first ones were emerging on 
another conveyor a few feet distant. ‘They 
were empty and bot to the touch, after haying 
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been washed and steamed in an automatic 
cleaner which even replaced the tops. 

Ray Frelerickson, manager of the condens- 
ery, invited me inside to watch milk being 
evaporated. 

There is a difference between evaporated. 
and condensed milk, Evaporated mifk is 
natural cow's milk from which about 60 per- 
cent of the water has been removed. Tt can 
tains no sugar and is sterillaed in cans. 

‘Condensed milk is of two types—plain and 
sweetemed, The first is perishable, for it is 
concentrate! without the addition of sugar and 
sold in unsealed cans, mostly tq food manu- 
facturers. The sweetened type, the kind house- 
wives buy in provery stores, is concentraterd 
with the addition of sugar to preserve it; 
therefore, no sterilization js necessary, 

The only way a visitor can see a drop of 
milk after it disappears into the receiving 
vats is by looking through small windows 
in the tanks. ‘The milk never reaches the air 
again until, in your home, year open a can 
containing it. 

li you boiled two gallons of milk in an 
open kettle on your stove until but one gallon 
remained, you wotld have evaporated milk 
of about the same composition as you bay in 
cans. But it probably would be scorched, 
partly coagulated, and stummy, One secret 
of making good evaporated milk is to evapo- 
rate it quickly at low temperatures, In a 
vacuum, milk evaporates readily at 125° 
Fahrenheit, 

From the receiving wats T could follow the 
milk pipe line, first (o tanks where it was pre- 
heated ta 200° partly to retard bacteria 
growth: then to the wacuum tank where it 
Was evaporated: next to the homogenizer, 
whore the butterfat globules were broken up. 
into microseople particles. 

Then the milk flowed to ingenious machines 
to meet the containers, As aach small can 
rolled into position, the machine forced @ pre- 
cise quantity of milk through a small opening 
in the top, and then placed a drop of solder 
over the aperture to seal it. 

T watched one of these fast-moving machines 
All 160 cans of 14%4-cunce size in exactly one 
minute. Sterilizing. cooling, packing, and 
shipping completed the job. 

At the height of the season, the New 
Glarus condensery procuces enough cans of 
evaporated milk to fill four freight cars every 
24 hours. 

Bossy's Milk Reflects Her Habits 

Racteriologists check samples of milk from 
each farm's daily output, and anslyze tut 
terfats and solids. Prices are based on 
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butterfat content. A standard i sot, and 
farmers whose milk exceeds that standard 
receive i premium 

Evaporated milk. mist be of uniform qual- 
ity; so the whims and habits of the cows sup- 
plying the raw thaterial mist be watched and 
allowanee made for them. 

‘Type of pasture, transfer from barn feed- 
ing (0 pasture, other changes in bessy’s mode 
wf living, all are reflected im her milk. 

Many of the milk trucks on the highways 
arownd New Glarus are bound for the ¢o- 
operative cheese factories, Jarge and small. 
Although the number of individual plants 
hac dwindled through the years; production 
of cheese bas increased by leaps and bounels 
as operating plants have grown larger ane 
more modern, Green County in 1945 turned 
aut about 17,000,000 pounds of cheese. More 
than 13,000,000 pountls of this was Swiss 
cheese. 

1 visited a modern plant on the outskirts 
of Belleville, adjacent: to New Glarts, to see 
Swiss chetse in the making. ‘This factory is 
owned by a group of farmers and operated 
and managed by George Anderegg, a Swiss- 
born cheese expert who came to New Glarus 
on a visit about 20 years ago and liked it 
swell he stayed. 

Anderegg’s factory in flush. milk season 
mikes 11 wheels of Swiss cheese a diy. Each 
wheel weighs more than 200 pounds: Some 
reach 255 pounds (Mate VI1), 

T watched milk direct from the farms go 
into hinge kettles, each holding about 3300 
pounds: Then it was heater! toa temperature 
of 122° Fahrenheit. The cheese makers added 
rennet extract, obtained from the stomachs of 
young calves, to coagulate the milk, an also 
introduced a bacteria culture into the batch, 
which was then thoroughly stitred and awitetert 
mechatically te separate the curds and whey 
(Plate VELL). 


An Accidental Discovery 


Coagulation of milk with rennet extract ts 
an age-old process, probably discnvered by 
accident. Skins and stomachs of animals have 
been osecl as containers for centuries, Legend 
tells that some ancient herdsmen noticed that 
milk coayulated when it was carried in a bag 
made from a calf's stemach, 

When a batch in one kettle was completely 
separated, the cheese makers gathered the 
curds ina big cheesecloth and moved it by 
chains along a conveyor to o pressing table 
(Plate VII). There they put the bag of 
ourds into o round wooden farm, or wheel, and 
pressed out the water and whey remaining in 
the mixture. Cloths were changed repeatedly 
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during this drving process, and within a few 
hours the wheel had taken form sufficiently 
to be handled. Bot missing at this point 
were both rind and holes, 

Next the men carefully slippod the bie 
wheel into a vat of brine so concentrated that 
the heavy cheese floated upon it Every day 
for three days they inspected) it there, wash- 
ing it thoroughly in the brine until the rind 
formed (page 799). 

Anderegg neat lonk me into a big roam 
where two or three degen wheels which had 
completed their brine bath had been, stored 
for several days in a temperature of from 
65° to 70°. Here the bacteria culture was 
at work, acting much Hike yeast in broad 
dough and forming, by ootural fermentation, 
the holes, or eves, for which Swiss cheese is 
famous (page 797). The culture also helps to 
give Swiss cheese its plessing hazelnut flavor. 
~ During fermentation the bie wheel begins 
to bulge. It noust be removed to a cold stor- 
aye room at the proper time or it would burst. 
Cold arrests fermentation. Tn cold storage 
the cheese ages for a minimum of 60 daw 
preferably longer, and then goes to murket. 

(Cream is an important by-product of a 
theese factory, After the cords are removed 
from the kettles, the residue is passed through 
@ separator and the cream tis obtained is 
soli to near-by creameries, 

“Now you have seen a modern factory,” 
Andereg tal me, “How would you like to 
ste an old-fashioned one?" 

We walked toward his car to be greeted en 
route by a bounding Doberman pinscher, 

“Meet the corporal,” Anderegg said, ane 
T greeted the friendly, exuberant dog. “He's 
just back from the wars. Served with the 
Marines in Japan, saw action, and was pto- 
aioted te corporal, T got two letters from: 
men who handled him, beth praising him 
highly, And there's nothing ferocious about 
him now, He’s gtad to be home, T guess.” 

We drove across country to a point between 
New Glarus and Monroe. There ona hill 
stood an old building which served as factory 
in front and heme in tear. Less than half 
amile away; in front of a farmhouse, stands 
@ bronze tablet marking the site of the log 
cabin in which the lite Senator Robert M. 
La Follette was born, June 14, 1855, 

Presiding over the one-man, one-kettle 
cheese factory was Fred Muehleman, a rotund 
and jovial Swiss who came to the United 
States 35 years ago (page 798). He operates 
the plant. owned by sty farmers who supply 
milk six months of the year, He makes cheese 
twice a day, In the wintertime, when milk iy 
seareer, he rests from his labors ef the summer. 
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Muebleman was making brick cheese, a 
strictly American variety, when U artived, Mix- 
Ing and agitating were accomplished with 
hand-operated paddles and other implements. 
He removed the curd from the kettle, placing 
it in box molds each bout p foot long antl 
six inches wide, to be pressed for 24 hours. 

When the cheese takes form jt is removed 
from the molds. salted by hand, and put in 
the curing room to ripen for a minimum of 
60 days. In the cuting process it develops a 
wast oumber.of small eves. 


Housewives Proteated Lirnburger 

New Glarus’s first cheese factory, as dis- 
tinguished from the cheese-making units in- 
stallect by the pioneers in their homes, wis 
builtin 1870. By 1884 the town was mucking 
$00,000 pounds of cheese a year, but three- 
fourths of it was Limburger. The cheese 
makers moved their protiuct by wagon to Mon. 
row, then us now the chief distributing point 
for the county’s cheese, 

Protests from Monroe housewives arose 
when the aroma of Limburger penetrated their 
homes as the Swiss wiyuns passed down the 
Streets, Schoolchildren held their noses. Hut 
Limburger brought money tq Monroe as wetl 
as odors, and the trafic from New Glarus 
went titimolested, 

Today Swiss cheese reigns, and Monroe 
heralds itself ss the “Swiss cheese capital of 
the United Stutes, 

Pride of Green County is its nearly 5 
mich cows and 22,000 bulls and calves, 
Nearly all the farmland is devoted to their 
upkeep. In return, the cows gave 368,900,000 
pounds (172,600,000 quarts) of milk to their 
owners in 1945: 

About 96 percent of the cattle are Holstein 
Friesiang, a type which ofiginated in whe 
Netherlands (Plate V1) 

Although outnumbered heavily by Hal- 
ateins, Brown Swiss cattle have a plice in 
the hearts of all the Swiss dairymen. That 
is why even Holstein owners advise visitors 
to see the county show place, the Voegeli 
Farm south of New. Glarus, with its magnifi- 
cent herd of Brown Swiss (Plate VIT and 
paue 796). 

Descendants of cattle from Canton Schwyx 
in Switzerland. they are striking in appearance 
and range in color from dark brown and pray 
to lighter shades, More than 100 head make 
up the herd, which inclades tuny show ani- 
mals and ribbon winners, 

Not far aw is the large farm of Elmer 
Stauffacher, with its graded herd of some 150 
Holsteins, 1 was here that I first noticed 
strips of green grass in the pastures which 
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were much darker in color than the ordinary 
grass in the same field, 

“That's where nitrogen fertilizer has been 
applied,” Stauffacher told me, 


Nitrogen Popular with Cows 


‘This fertilizer, which Is becoming popular 
is an ammonium. nitrate, 
carrying about 33 pounds of nitrogen in 100 
pounds of the mixture. When put on pasture 
land, it makes the grass prasahlt fo week 
to 10 days earlier than normally and also 
mukes it more pilatuble and richer in protein. 

“And the cows love it,” Stouffacher said. 
“They walk from one dark-rewn strip to 
anuther, skipping the grass in between. Once 
1 necidentally burst w sack in the field, and a 
large quantity spilled. scooped up what T 
could and spread the rest around with my 
boot in a little patch. ‘he cows soon found 
the spot, anid they Tked the nitragen so well 
that where it hud fallen they licked up the 
ground to a depth of about six inches.” 

The beauty of the rolling countryside 
around New Glarus is apparent to anvone. 
but much of the charm of the village itself 
is not so obvious. [1s main street, throurh 
Which motorists pass en toute to Madison or 
Monroe, is not much different from that of 
any other Midwest town of a thousand popu- 
lation. But Swiss background and tradition 
crop out aplenty for anyone willing to explore 
its quiet streets. 

A block from the main highway is the 
Chalet of the Golden Fleece, a charming au- 
thentic Swiss chalet designed hy a Swiss archi- 
tect and builr by Kelwitt Barlow for his home 
(Plate TV). Two inscriptions in German 
Swiss grace the facadé, The one above the 
windows of the dining room reads, translated: 

“This hose is mine and yet tot niine, Now 
will it pass to him whe follows me, Would 
thot T knew, my God, whe lost therein shall 
dwell." 

‘Over the upper bedroom windows: “Your 
home is where you are happy ty welcome your 
frienels, and diseansolate when they leave.” 

‘The originals of these Inserip 
a 400-year-old chalet in Bern, 

Within, many of the exquisite furnishings 
are Swiss, acquired by Mr. Barlow during 
several years of residence in Lausanne (Plate 
V). Others dre colonial, American, 

On the amoin street statids a tavern with 
a drab exterior but with pleasant surroundings 
within (page 782), On nearly any afternoon 


*See “On Goss Wisconda” by Ghoevilln Smith, 
Norman Geocnarene Magaree, July, 187 
Cattle of the World, by Alvin Fl. Sanders, 
published by the National Geographic Satiety, 
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and mutton on Kilbi fs traditional, ‘The — preserved 
turday preceding Kilbi is the only in At th 
ar when New Gli butcher shops sell is buried th 
mb or mutton. 
ry Saturday, howeve 


or evening 
village her 
game of | 
thumbs serving as 
veteran Swiss are retired dairy farm 


Kilbit 


Big holida’ 


ef Lamb and Mutton 


aris Rilbi (a cot 
tion of Kirciweihe, or “church hallowing 
It falls on the last Sunds 

Primarily Kilbi is religious. 1 
gelical and Reformed Church is te 
at morning services (page 7 


st in Milwaukee in. 16 


meer, Nichol: 
Swiss Pioneer Monument, on 
» the buuche I, redilish-brown p 
delicacy known, as 5 Of the original settlers. 
Be, Memiers of the New Gla church 


either 


Kalherwurst, or veal saw: 
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thelr menfolk, hurling 
rocks at the enemy, and 
score  de- 
pyer the 


From then on, women 
Were granted the privi- 
lege of leaving church 
first in recognition of 
their deedson that his- 
trie day. The custom 
was tint abandoned in 
New Glarus until about 
the time of World 
War I, 


New Glarus Swiss 
Love to Yodel 


Swiss warbling i 
preserved’ by the New 
Glarus Yodel Club, 
oe T was in the vil- 
, the club was get- 
ine ready to fly to 
Cleveland to partici- 
pate in the National 
alk Festival there. 1 
as well repaid for at- 
niling their final re- 
hearsal. 

The yodlelers needed 
no printed music, All 
but two of the dozen in 
the group had learned 
ihe old warbles, the 
only tunes used, in their 
childhood. The 
two member 
a Onc-man Cheese Factory purenlage, A 
cdl Muchlean, veteran Swits-born cheese maker, hiindles the entire apera- hem from their moth- 

Mount Vernon, Wisconsin. He is @fs. Every member of 
w own the plant und supply the the group belongs he- 
+ cheese tw! ay, alter both mo cause be loves to ¥ 
del. The harmony 
obtained by their eom- 
One of the: 
compesed cen- 
the Jungfrau (Plates 


Presh Milk Pours i 


preserved a quaint custom of Canton Glarus bined el 
for many y At the close. of Sunday serv- — traditic ) 
ices, the inen rose and remained in theit pews  turies ago ot the foot o! 
until all the women had left the building Vand 11), 
‘The custom originated more than 550 ye: Scholarly: 
ago when the Swiss were at with the i 
bitter enemies, the Austrians, A company of a 
Austrimn soldiers bad stealthily approached ums to the village regularly to find his 
the town of Nifels, in Glarus, on a Sunday outlet for yodeling. 
morning, All the townspeople were at churehy Caspar Yaun, the other soloist} is av 
For some forgotten reason, a woman left the New Glarus dairy farmer, Four of his sons 
building during servic Qn ber way home rved in the Army and Navy during the 
she discovered the appronch uf the enemy, wit, He learned to yodel in Switzerland in 
Racing back to the church, she gave the his boyhood. Now he keeps in practive daily 
arm. Women rushed tw battle alongside by yodeling to his cows, 


ooking Joly Furrer, one of the 
ame tg New Glarus a store of 
ago, Now he lives in Madison, but he 


Deep in the Heart of “Swissconsin” 


Rudi Burkhalter, the 


leader, came here from 
Switzerland in 1958, 
He spi ieee in sound~ 
ing the club's. 16-foot 
Alpine horn, This mas- 


sive instrument, 
in Switzer] 


de 
nd, was 
bought for the yodelers 
the venerable Carl 
¥, retired “cheese 

ancl self-taught 

{ Monroe 
TH) 
horns origi: 
were made by 
hepherds whe amused 
themselyes by blowing 
upon them and hearing 
the 
through the mountains, 
Such « horn is hollowed 
With o pocketknife from 
the trunk of a small 
mountain pine which 
has grown out of a crev~ 
ice and turned skyward, 
thus giving to dia 
natural curve. 

True to tradition, 
Burkhalter limits his 
playing to the motes of 
a chord, because maiun- 
tain echoes, resounding, 
to the first notes of an 
alpine horn, must har- 
muonize wil 
tes as they 


hoes resound 


played Salt Baths 
Phe Dy Fesonant The wheels gu inta 1 
eclul's huge (Mate WEL. Thie 
horn, cour hhar- curing room {praise 


monious background 
tones from the yodele 
thrilling effect 

New Glarus also r 
vale chorus, whic 
songs. 


themselves 


create a 


Maénnerchor, 
in old Swiss 


ntains 3 
pecializ 


or 
fol 


Crown 


achiev 


ent in the preservat 
New Glarus is the cot- 
munity’s presentation each year of the William 
Tell Pageant, Schiller's thrilling portrayal of 
thie 


of Swiss tradition 


Mr. Barlow (pa 
f this community 
pagexnt 
the pr 


) coneei 
ffort and has dire 


ted the 
ach Labor Day (in English) and on 


eding Sunday man Swiss) since 


1938, Two ca of principals are required, 
one English-speaking and and Swiss-speaking 
The pageant tikes place in Elmer's Grove, 


orm the Rind on Swiss Cheese 


eel fr 
they are 


brine w 
lawor 


siseity 
when the « 


are f 


itural amphitheater east of 
Nearl: y in the com 
arsals.are held after 
ing hours, =» the farm people can attend, 
authentic design, are 
result of months of work by members of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the Swiss Evangelical 
and Reforméd Church, aided by other women 
of the community. 


the village, 
nuinity takes 
ening milk: 
The 
he 


Tyo 


lavish costures, af 


Usherettes Wear Swiss Costumes 


New York au- 


were arran; 


d by 


thority en folklore Pretty girl ushers are 

dressect in the native costumes of cach of the 

Cantons of Switzerland (Plates IV, V}, 
Patrons and patronesses inellide “Mts 


Franklin D, Roosevelt, the Swiss Minister to 
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OF course 
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4 most dramatic scene, 
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it, it missed fire, 
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Eendeavonr Sails the Inside Passage 


By Amos Borg 


With Mustrations from Photographs by the duthor 


HAD not seen omy chip since Pearl Harbor, 
I For five years she had ridden to mooring 
lines at Seattle with no steering pressure 
‘of salt water against het staunch oak rudder. 

1 had come back now te sail her from Olym= 
pit, Washington, to Cape Spencer, Alaska— 
a thousand-mile voyage among the forest- 
covered mountainous islands that shelter the 
Inside Passage, 

My first uct hoard was to throw her 
hatches open to the winds and the warm June 
sun. With her teak decks heneath me, I felt 
noice inate ty Norwegian ancestors’ yearning 
for distunt, shores, 

‘The ship had braved the breakers in Coast 
Guard rescue work on the storm-threshed 
Colymbin River bar for 10 years before being 
condemned in 1929. Purchased then by 
‘Capt. O. P. Rankin, a bur pilot with whom T 
hed sailed when T was 14, she had emerged 
irom his lowing hands 0 thing of bewuty, with 
nine hardwood compartments ond cabins, 0 
<pruce must, and trim tailpred sails, 

Captain Rankin and ! together had named 
ber Endeovour after Capt. James Cook's first 
ship of exploration, Yo me had fallen the 
delightful lot of sailing her over the great 
waters wntil World War I interrupted her 
career, 


Shark's Tail « Good-luck Talisman 


Now, in June, 1946, after three werks of 
«averhauling and painting, Enveerpwr was 
again a fine Indy with a shark's tail on the 
end of her bowsprit for fair winds and wond 
fortune. Crowning her cockpit was the Plexi- 
glas nose of a Flying Fortress for protection 
from rain and spray (pages 803 and $24)- 

The stores were moved abaard. My four 
companions followed—a man, two boys, and 
a dog. 

To start farthest suuth in the Tnside Pas 

sage, T backed mdervonr’s stern up into the 
Deschutes River in Olympia. Hee whirling 
screw chewed up the tide-tat, mud and kicked 
ber northward through, Budd Inlet, 
Less thin on bour after the sturt, the Wash- 
ton State Capitol in Olympia was lost to 
view astern, We rigzagged among islands of 
all shapes and sizes, the forested tops of moun- 
tains partly submerged hy the sinking of the 
continental shelf Sounds, jassapes, inlets, 
and tars extended their sult waters in every 
direction (maps, pages $04, 307). 


With the protractor T laid out the compass 
courses, Pilots of steamers from Olympia to 
Cape Spencer use 258 courses. Aboard Ex- 
dequenr we were lo steer many more os we 
explored obscure coves and cut close to the 
irregular shores for intimate observations, 


A Traffio Jam in the Cabin 


Our load af five months" supplies and equip- 
ment made o traffic bottleneck in the main 
cabin, John Trout, Eadeseour’s chief mate 
and chef; the two boys, Robin und Sanford; 
and King, my family’s Belgian shepherd, late 
of the Army K-9 Corps in France, had to 
Maneuver for sitting and walking room.* 

King slept on the floor, his head, tail, and 
legs jutting out like points on a” starfish, 
Almost impossible to avoid, he was stepped 
on so often that he finally howled on general 
principles whenever a foot landed near him. 
Awake, he maintained an irrepressible courier 
service about the decks with sticks {rom te 
wood box, while mystery and adventure comics 
flower! urtesianlike from the boys’ knapsacks 
to add to the litter. 

Coursing through Balch Passage along the 
satithert: edite of McNeil Island, we looked at 
the grim Federal penitentiary and wonder- 
ingly recalled stories of spectacular escapes, 

The Narrows led us through a feet of hand 
trollers off Defiance Point into Tacoma’s Com- 
mencement Bay. In twilight we steered for 
the yacht harbor by the tall, smoking stacks 
of a smelter refining ore for the United States 
ane! numerous foreign countrits. 

Scudding north from Tacoma pest morning 
and heeling under a fresh westerly, we listened 
to the Hikini atomic-bomb blast an the cabin 
radio.t Fresh winds and sunlit waters made 
me wonder why anyone would bother with 
atomic bombson such an exhilarating morning_ 

As we passei! the mouth of Elliot Bay, a 
panorama of Seattle, “Gateway to Alaska,” 
spread out before us, its 42-story Smith Tower 
a tall axle in a wheel of populous hills. 

This city, largest in the Northwest, acquired 
its early growth front the Kloniile and Alas- 
kan gold rushes, and mony evidences of its 
prosperous link with our horthern Territory 
are visible, Out of protruding piers along 


* See “Your Dog Joins Up," by Frederick Simpich, 
NartoxaL Groaraniie Mac Jominry, 1943, 

See “Operation Crossroads.” 10 iiustrations fit 
eulor, Natiowan Groceaeatc Maar, April, 1997. 
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King Makes Friends with an Indian ar Lowe Inlet 
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je. rec Aluka cen 

At ight Is the prow of 
England (see “Teitain Just Bi 


« K-9 he carrird mevsar 
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decks ax 
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Mest of the per 
Sound timber 
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lisappearing 

ie ane ee l 
Ghostly Reminders of Vanished Forests wnsend 
hours we rounded Point No award 


our way through a lowering 
niralty Unlet inte 


the midst of 
Mount Oly 


acr \ 
Port Ludlow 


had 
dense t 
to mak 


ire now 


Endeavour 


After Five Idle Years Endeavour Passes Ballard Locks, 


hos fet the war in UL 


e Lake Washinuton ship sz 


ie hyd been 
ged from 


the harbor: 2 
wate hermen reat 
to intercept at least a 
eleven million sockeyes son to fill the st 
en route to their spawning grounds, 30%) miles 
or more upstream in the Fraser River water 


mt bocuts cane 
third of the nearly 


shed. A single howt has hit the jack pot by 
ing, i haul, 15,000 salmon worth 31 
treasury of the sei. 


Endex © Canadian 
waters, we headed into choppy seas across the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, The mountains of 
Vancouver Island, seen over our plunging bow, 
appeared wild’and beautiful as when sighted 
by Capt. George Vancouver in 1792. 


Victoria Is Old 


gland in Canuda 


ner climbed the breaking crests 
ed in the way . King suspepele! bis 
wood-t toting and ined Robin and 
Sanford in the ma 


Siils the Inside FPussage 


Adventure Bound 
1946, tho 


In. June, 
The aut 
fo VM 


Cruising through a narrow-1 
we outs the inter stone harbor of 
. the city that prides itself on being 
bit af ol Engiand in America. There # 
our anchor virtu on the lawn of th 
press Atel and the British Columbia 7 
ment Buildings. 

Next day we north through sunlit 
waters ulong the International Bow . 
The many islands of the San Juans, ranging 
from nameless bits no larger than a blanket 
9 San Juan and Orcas with areas of 60 square 
miles, sprinkle the sound to starboard op 
site Vancouver Islon 

Here, because whe rainfall) is 
less than on the mainte, ma 
purchased islands 
year-round dwelling plac 
protected, sevthelike t 
we glided past 
challenge us to 

Once own 


ype have 
or fer 


mm the enchanted waters 
of the San Juans wi 


disputed by the United States and Great 
Britain.* The archipelago was awarded to 
the United States in 1872 through arbitration 
by the Ftnperor of Germany_ 

To give Robin and fore! m chance to fish, 
pitddle the canoe, and skip rocks on the water, 
we dropped anchor inte in the afternoon in 
snug Montigue Hartour, Galiuny Istand. 

King, meing ahead as we went ashore, wis 
joyously retrieving sticks on the beach when 
a4 lady burst angrily out of a cabin and ordered 
him back. 

“We have chickens here,” she flung at os 
and then flounced back Into the house before 
T could explain that King, being a stick re 
triever, would never bother a chicken unless 
it had a wooden log. 

Dawn found us heading out theough the 
Hide rips into a smoky haze on the Strait of 
Georgin, Because th table summer for- 
est fires were already blurring points of land, 
and T wis navigating by eve on this rin, we 
were soon churning through yellow mud in 
the extensive, shallaw tide flats at the mouth 
of the Fraser River. 

This region, which was Indian wilderness 
in 1808 when Simon Fraser, of the North 
West Company, descencled the stream thet 
bears his name, is now the most populous in 
westerry Canada. Vancouver ig the-third city 
of Canidae and its greatest Pacific seaport 

Dewn the turbulent, canyoned fraser 
through coastal mountains to tidewater, two 
transcontinental taihways bring  ¢nocmms 
wheat crops from the Alberta prairies to bulge 
Vancouver elevators; and sockeye hordes, 
spawning bound. yield annually, on the aver- 
ane, some 2,000,000 fish to Canndian fisher- 
Men operating on the Strait of Georgia 

As we approached the Lions Gate Bridge, 
we sighted the Vanequver skyline over a 
turtle-paced raft of logs. Vancouver sits. in 
the center of one of the world’s largest vonif- 
erqus forests, 

Just before entering the First Narrows, we 
sow in English Nay a swarm of whit lec 

achts rounding the buoys ih an international 
yacht race, We docked at the Royal Van- 
couver Yacht Clab, Other vacht clubs and 
heats wore all around us, Near by, Stanley 
Park, a 1,000-acre gem of the city’s extensive 
park and playzround system, was thronged 
with strollers. 

Vancouver Celebrates Its 60th Birthday 

Vancouver was in festive mood celebrating 
its Diamond Jubilee; and nine of the 16 men 
and women born in the city on the day of 
its founding 60 years before were having an 

* See “Washingion, the Eversrean State,” by Leo & 


Borah, Natioxat Grooms: Macwrer, Februury, 
sia, 


anniversary feast in Stanley Park Pavilion. 

From the rigging of Hnifeqvour we watched 
the Indian canoe races, The long, narrow 
dugowts, snaking up the harbor, were jammed 
with so many paddlers that they frequently 
swamped and capsized {rom the spray of their 
own paddles. 

Robin and Sanford returned home from 
Vancouver, 1 missed thelr boyish spirits as 
Endeavour passed under the Lions Gute 
Bridge and headed north through the sealike 

of the Strait of Georgia, Now John 
and T and the dog were on out own. 

Far to the west the 3,000-foot range on 
Vancouver [sland etched 2 blue line on the 
horizon, Covered with magnificent forests, 
this largest of all islands on the North Ameri- 
can west coast stands buttress to Pacific storms 
for 285 miles 

Off our starbwwrd we saw the lofty Coast 
Mountains intersected by deep fitds, Mount 
Waddington, its face licked by salt_water of 
Knight Tnlet, rises to 13,260 feet. Not until 
the Skeens River onts, through, 450 miles 
north of the Fraser, is this barrier slatted by 
avulley large enough to accommodate railroad 
and. highway, ‘Thus all traffic along the 
British Columbia coast is by water and air. 


“Northwest Passages” of Long Ago 


We cruised by the intriguing mouths of 
numerous inlets indenting the Coust Moun- 
tains—Jervis, Powell, Desolation, and others 

all potential Northwest Passages in the 18th 
century. 

These place names are largely the work of 
Capt. George Vancouver, whose yoyage fe- 
mains, tp my mind, the most extensive nauti- 
cal survey ever made on one-expedition. Ex- 
amining capes, bays, and channels, the great 
Scares left few unsilved problems behind 

im, 

Our prow split the waves of straits and 
channels known te Spanish expeditions before 
1800—Malaspina, Nodales, Goletas. 

When we arriverl at the head of Vaculta 
Rapids, ‘the ebb was. already beginning to 
churn Strongly through the narrow rock pas- 
sage. ndeavour, aripped by spinnitiy tide 
tins and whirlpools, was tossed along in the 
boiling race like a e 

Tp trees on an istand in the middle of the 
rapids, @ hundred hold eagles perched for 
fishing, their white heads staniling aut 


As we bucked « strong tide in, mid-channel, 
turbulent following seas swamped our trailing 
tanog, Sung o' the Wins, Tt owas 4 tough joly 
getting the water-fillei| fragile crait aboard 
Endeavour without breaking it in two. 1 
noticed later that rock-wise Indian trollers 
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i suits me fine, though; it's a free, 
healthy life.” 

A heavy mantle of oz hung over the 33- 
mile, stretch of Queen Charlotte Sound as we 
lal! Endeeveur's. compass course neross this 
longest of the three stretches where the Inside 
Passage is open tadhe Pacific. Under our keel 
we felt the long Pacific roll! 

‘The fozhorn on Pine Lstand bellowed lustily 
off our starboard, and breakers muttered on 
the reefs. Significant of hazards in such 
waters are the nates: Storm Islands, Cape 
Caution, Grief Bav, Safety Coye- 

Seon the fog lifted und the magnificent 
Coast Mountains. stove revewled. The roll of 
the seu gradually subsided as we entered Fitz- 
hugh Sound, and spnset saw us anchored in 
Long Poin: Cove. 


Lost in a Watery Waste 

Rounding Ivory Islwnd lighthouse next day, 
we headed adearour northward My chart 
showing the sound's exit channels was lost; 
so were we. Well, we'd just have to do # 
little exploring. 

Por two hours, as we sounded the unknown 
waters of what proved to be a blind bay, 
Endvavonr might have been Vancouver's Dis- 
covery searching these channels for the Narth- 
west Passaze, 

A second try around the point, and Finlay- 
sot Channel opened up, 1 knew its narrow 
course would lead us northward. 

Aswe anchored that evening in rainy Swan- 
son Bay, Jobn hailed a fisherman in the drip- 
ping gloom, “How many inches of rain fall 
here in a year?" he asked. 

“Inches?” the fisherman snorted. “We 
don't use inches here to measure rmin—we 
tse fathoms!" 

Thotgh rain seems annoyingly incessant, 
no automatic sprinkler system is more efficient 
for snuffing out forest fires. Nota burnt-over 
iract scarred the luxuriant forests of spruce, 
hemlock, and cedar above the northern limit 
of forest fires‘on. Vancouver Isfand, 

Grenville Channel finally disgorged Ene 
deavate among the wooded islands at the 
mouth of the Skeena. Here the sky bright- 
ened, but, looking astern, we could see the 
dripping canopy of clouds, 

slight hundred gill-net boats were drifting 
with spreading nets at, the mouth of this great 
natural salmon hatchery. The Skeena Valley 
is thé home of the Tsimshian Indiang, one of 
six const tribes of fisheaters. Passing close 
to some of the boats, we saw that all the eccu- 
punts were Indians. 

Beyond the Skeena oyr course paralleled the 
Canadian National Railways tracks over 


which the first train had puffed into Prince 
Rupert in 1914, Prince Rupert, about 500 
miles nearer Yokohama than. Vancouver, en- 
visaged itself then as a Northwest Passage 
pert to the Orient; but the Oriental trade did 
not come, and the first railroad company went 
into bankruptcy within six years. Three times 
in the course of a morning wilk from the 
yacht club where we anchored T was shown 
the plans for the city that did not mate- 
rlalize, 

The dreams of Northwest Pas: boosters 
were tealized briefly during World War If 
when the population of Prince Rupert rose 
from 7,000 to 25,000. For a time the city 
wis a strategic port for American troops ind 
supplies sent to Alaska and the Aleutians, and 
Russian ships loaded up with wheat here. ‘The 
population has dropped back now to about 
8,500, but enthusiasts have suffered no re- 
cession in their vision. 

As we neared the International Boundary, 
ahead rose the great snowy mountains of 
Maska, marking the southern margins of 1,100 
mountainous islands that e@mpose the Ab 
ander Archipelago, This is the “Panhandle, 
or southeastern Alaska, 100 miles wide and 
$00 miles long. In area jt is only about one 
sixteenth of the Territory: yet it contains half 
the larger towns, the principal fisheries, and 
virtually all the commen forests, 

We took o hearing of the modernistic, 
white, square tower of ‘Tree Point Light, the 
first of many lighthouses which, together with 
hundreds of other navigational aids, guide 
the mariner through the intricate channels for 
400 miles to the open Pacific nt Cape Spencer. 

Grateful for the friendly tower, T remem- 
bered that several hundred vessels, small craft 
not included, are believed’ to have met their 
doom in Alaskan waters before the ways were 
perfertly marked, 


Exploring Here Is a Lifetime Job 

Southeastern Alaska, with its myriad chan- 
nels and inlets, has more than half of the 
33,900-mile Alaskan shoreline Seanning the 
charts, I realized a voyager could pass‘ life 
time bere visiting new places. 

As we cruised up Revillagigedo Charnel, 
the chart names became tongue twisters. We 
had pase! from Tsimshiin into ‘Tlingit 
Indian territory.* Besides names of native 
ofigin, there were scores contributed by Rus 
sians during the years they were in Maska 
scrambling for sea-otter and seal pelts, Be- 
ting’s voyage of 1741 was the first of many 

"See “Indians of Qur North Pacific Coast,” by 
Matthew W_ Stirling, Netzusat Grocrarsic Masa- 
avy, January, 1945, 


expeditions of several 
nations, each of which 
put names on Alaskan 
chu 


n route fran Prince 
Rupert we had joined 
campany with the 34- 
foot cruiser Como Reto 
f Seattle, manned by 
Dick Taylor, his wile 
Madeline, and his 12- 
year-old son Dickie, 
Dickie, who had 
learned that T was 
searching for cairns 
that might have been 
leit by the great Van- 
couver, would slip 
ashore whenever we 
anchored and construct 
suthentic-looking stone 


piles just to watch me 
ponder over their 
origin. 

Together we voyaged 
up Tongass Narrows 
and, 45 miles from 
British Columbian 
walters, ed] Ketchi- 


kan, first, A in town 
of importance in the 
Inside Passage (#05). 
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Although both May and June had been 
months of gloriqus sunshine, July set im with 
heavy rains. It rained eve When I 


maile 
the 


ncomplimentary remarks. abe 
an old resident replied, 
Hl, we get abowt 151 inches here a 
ar; it hag to rain some tiny 
The American Legion monthly rainfall pool 


was causing annoyance to the Weather Bu- 
reau. Veople eager to win were nhways calling 
up, asking how much it had rained that month 


und how much more it wos going to rain 
“Deer Mountain provides Ketchikan with 
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the tall 
vivin tor of t 
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it is geing to main 
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sh Ave Like Moncy in the Bank 


hen we can't see it, we 


Lying next to us in the moorage was atl 
troller whose owned emingly unaffected by 
the bustle of ingt season, sat an the after- 
deck of his boat and smoked his pipe, 1 
asker! him if be was not going out fishing 
I'm on ‘Territorial pension,” he explained 
“Sort af retired. But I use the fish Ii 
bank; when T ne 
and catch a few 
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is one of the world’s most prolific humpback 
sulmon spawning streams. Overlishing at ane 
time almost depleted it, 

In the days when the fisheries were un- 
regulated, greedy men laid their nets across 
the creek and got enough salmon to operate 
a cannery weir by. Seihets are now forbiddea 
to enter certain areas, and the humpback are 
given a ¢hapee to reach spawning grounds. 

Occasionally a renegade will sneak into a 
closed stream and make a quick haul, but 
scouting planes of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service make poaching difficult, Offenders are 
usally fined and their fish ronfiscated. 


Even the Bears Ave Fishermen 

Churning with thousands of leaping salmon, 
the wild cataracts of Anan Creek were a deli- 
catessen for blick bear when we arrived, 
Dick and | rowed ashore from Endeavour and 
‘Come and walked up the Forest Service trail 
to film the brutes. With scarcely an inter- 
mission, hear after bear lumbered down the 
steep bank and plunged into the turbulent 
stream, éach to lift out a struggling hump- 
back, 

These bears, of which about 75,000 remain, 
are part of the last preat stand of American 
wildlife, Im Alaska their chief protection is 
the vastness of the spaces they roam, Fach 
Fish and Wildlife agent patrols on area nearly 
as big as Maine, 

While watching the bears we saw a scream- 
ing bald eagle hurl himself into the stream, 
He sank his claws into the buck of a husky 
humpback and tried to Hit it with the power 
of his great wings, But the salmon churned 
its tall and headed for deep water, carrying 
the king of birds down until only his head 
stuck periscopelike out of the water, The 
eagle let go and, dripping like a souked sponge, 
flew off to a tree. 

En route to Wrangell, we anchored for the 
night in Berg Buy. A dilapidated troller rode 
to Tis rusted anchor near us, smoke curling, 
irom its chimney, though no one was aboard. 
Dick sald the owner probably was a kelp” 
fisherman making o bare living in this Jonely, 
loon-hannted wilderness. A kelp fisherman is 
one who fishes in safe inside waters, 

Dickie and I rowed ashore to inspect a 
deserted log cabin cluttered with rusty traps, 
guns, scattered parts of a stove, flour, cayle 
claws, seal scalps, ane bits of woliskin. No 
doubt the former occupant had been a bounty 
hunter, living on bounties still paid by the 
Territory for wolf and hair-seol seolps and, 
formerly, for claws of the bald eagle. 

The next diy T talked to an old Indian 
about this in Wrangell, 
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“My people were true conservationists," he 
said. “They believed that if they wete waste- 
ful of game they would be punished by star- 
vation, When the white man came, the land 
and waters tecmed with There were 
many eagles, seule, and wolves. When the 
game began to disappear, the white man 
blamed the eagles, wolves, and seals anil put 
a bounty on them.” 

We found little in progressive Wrangell tn 
indicate its long history since its founding by 
the Russians in 1834. Tt was the first Alaskan 
town to feel the impetus of gold when thou- 
sands of miners and prospectors. half of then 
Chinese, outfitted there in the late seventies 
for the stampede up the Stikine River to the 
Cassiar. gold fields in Brinish Columbia. 

Tired of mudholes, present-day citizens had 
just completed paying the main street of the 
town, We entertained Mrs, Doris M. Barnes, 
the woman miryor, at dinner aboard the boats. 
serving huge Dungeness crabs that Johy and 
Dickle had scraped into hand nets off the 
harbor pilings (page 815). 

Wrangell hots were ted up three or four 
abreast. never knew when we'd be-sunk 
at our moorings by the large seine boats whose 
skillful Indian captains delighted in coming 
into the flout at a fast clip, amd going full 
speed astern barely in time to avoid hitting 
other craft. 

One captain, dashing In to tie up his 20-ton 
ehip, stalled his motor just as he threw it into 
reverse, Frantically he rushed out of the 
wheelhouse and stuck his feet over the bow 
to soften the blow on a moored seiner, The 
seiner crew popped out of doors and hatches 
as if struck by an earthquake, 

So dependent are southeastern Alaskan 
towns upon ocean transport that a maritime 
strike lasting. several months left Wringell 
almost without food, The meat shortage was 
acute, The men took down their guns and 
headed their flat-bottomed, shovel-nosed boats 
up the Stikine, One party of three men -te- 
turned with three moose and two mountain 
gonts, a ton of meet, 

The powerful Stikines, a branch of the 
Tlingit Indians, who inbabited this favored 
spot, once raved the Inside Passage in their 
reat war canoes, sometimes conducting lot 
ing und pillaging raids as far south as Puget 
Sound, 


An Alaskun Burbank Hos Poor Luck 

Six miles below Petersburg we swing into 
anchorage to visit an old-time sailor, Herman 
Papke, a voracious reader who had lived 
here for 45 years. He could not invite us 
into his cabin because his newspapers and 
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mogazioes look wp all the space not oegupied 
by his bed, For want of storage space be had 
tucked an anvil and some tools into the bed, 

With a vision of benefiting Alaska, Her- 
man hac devoted four decades to grafting 
fruits und berries and waging war yn robber 
squirrels and robins. His annual cherry ¢rop 
amounted to one forlorn litte cherry which 
he covered with a mason jar. 

As we approached Petersburg, we gazed 
spellbound at magnificent  glacier-npped 
mountains rising behind the town. 

Later in the fall, the harbor would) be 
jammed with the halibut Heet whose owners 
and ctews have become prosperous in the 
hazardous business of fishing 40,000 square 
miles of halibut banks in the tempest-swept 
North Pacific. 

In 1946 nearly 700 regular halibut boats 
and some 3,200 men engaged in the halibut 
fisheries along the northwest coast, Because 
of previous overfishing, the industry js now 
regulated by treaty between the UV. and 
Canada. Fer each halibut-fishing area a 
quota for the catch is set every year; when 
it is filled, the season closes: Tn recent years, 
as the catch hus increased because of restora- 
tion measures and a bigger and more efficient 
fleet, the halibut fishing season has been short- 
ened. In 1946 it lasted only 42 days in Arca 
No, 2, south of Cape Spencer, Some of the 
fleet then goes after black ond (sublefish), 

Leaving Petersburg, we beaded up Frederick 
Sound, paralleling glacier-capped mountains 
along the mainland shore. 

Four miles north of Wrangell Narrows, a5 
we passed close to the Sukoi Islets, we saw the 
unpainted buildings and keep-off signs of a 
blucfex island. Formerly there were 750 
isunds under Ieitse fot fox farming on Na- 
tional Forest lands. Foxes ram loose. As dis- 
ase became rampant and fur pirices fell, the 
nuniber of leased islands dwindled to 0: 


More Money in Fishing than in Farming 

At the south endl of Whitney Island, 2 man 
rowed out to us from a group of buildings on 
shore and introduced himself as Steve De 
Long, postmaster of Fanshaw. He said he 
and his wife Kitty, the postmistress, sold 
vegetables to fishormen and supplemented this 
income with trapping and fishing. They were 
virtually self-sufficient. 

Tt seemed to be the general opinion that 
living expenses are so high In southeastert 
Muska that a man could de better hy fishing 
or logging and buying his produce from the 
outside. An industrious, experienced fisher- 
man can work 45 to 60 days and sometimes 
make around $5,000. 
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Axel Pearson, oo pleasant-mannered and 
genial fisherman ond trapper, occupied a 
small cabin next to De Long. Good times 
and bad he took in his stride (pages 812, 813}, 

“1 like Alaska,” he told me. “Tt offers 
free life with many compensations. 

Axel told ws that he had almost caught 
a while without fishing for it. (One morning 
he had seen his fish boat headed up Cleve- 
land Passage behind « whale which had be- 
come tangled in the anchor rope. Along with 
Axel's boat and 25 fathoms of line, the whale 
was also towing a fSpound anchor, Axel 
fiursued the whale and, when it slowed down 
near Five Fingers Light, he cut his boat loose. 
‘The whale kept the anchor und line, 

In Stephens Passage Ol Joe, a famous 
humpback whale, regaled ws by leaping owt 
of the water, Old Joe fs known to many of 
the boatmien and aviators who travel the 
yuissage. 

Glaciers Make Suiling Hazardous 


At Holkham Ray we swing in and entered 
the deep, cunyonlike fiord of Tracy Arm, 
which penetrates the Coast Mountains for 25 
miles, Ice fides up to 200 feet in length all 
sbout tis were indications of an active glacter 
nat the head, 

Nearing the glacier the fiord narrowed and 
the ice grew thicker, We had to cut through 
small icefields, Since we had no ironbark 
along the waterline, jhis was dangerous, even 
with Endeavaur’s mahowany bull, 

We edged our way through the icefield! up 
to the face of Sawyer Glacier, Suddenly its 
200-foot cliff toppléd off with the sound of 
thutider, A tidal wave bearing a huge mass 
of bobbing, grinding ine rolled toward Ey- 
deayour and Como Reto, tossing our boats 
into the ait like flapjacks, 

For three hours we maintained our perilows 
position, Harbor seals with faces like little 
old men peered at us from among the floes. 
The temperature dropped to 40 degrees 11 
was dusk before we returned to ice-free 
Stephens Passage. 

Of to port next day Ioomed the forest- 
covered mountains of Admiralty Island, where 
once J hal stalked with a camera the 1,500- 
pound Alaskan brown bear, the world's largest 
carnivorous animal (page 808). A mother 
best had charged my two companions and me 
on an open, treeless fat, 

As we approached Juneau, a school of 
sportive 40-foot humpback whales broke 
water around Endeavour, spouting steam like 
huge rolling boilers. I recalled that three 
such whales, coining up under a Juneau hali- 
but boat, had given the bottom a wallop that 
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“f've really begun to live,” he said, “Here 
T have bankers’ hours. i the fish want to 
be caught, they have to meet me at Teast half- 
way. 
“The anly thing that bothers me is my 
newest neighbor, « mother brown bear with 
two cubs. She has ‘an even temper—mad all 
the time. She has treed the Fuoter Bay mine 
watchman twice, and the first time she caught 
him tong. enough t knock his teeth out.” 

From Funter Bay we Stiled northwest 
up. Tey Strait with sunbeams dancing. anid 
sparkling on blue waters. Mists still floated 
in the valleys of the mountains, Ths sea 
winds were freshening, and the waters seemed 
Uke the heaving breast of a sleeping giant soon 
to be awakened by the fury of autumnal 
storms: 

Ahead rose the Fairweather Range, etching 
the northern horizon with majestic sow pin- 
nacles. The vista was the most dramatic of 
the voyage. 

We passed many fishing boats, snail-paced 
for trolling. On some of them we could 
recognize a woman's presence by the family 
wash flapping and drying in the rigging. 


A. Modern Native Town 


Shortly after noon, we docked in Port Fred- 
erick at the Indian town of Hootiah. The 
Federal Public Housing Authority. had spent 
more than $400,000 rebuilding it after 6 fire 
on June 14, 1944, destroyed 80 shucks and 
left most of its 700 inhabitants homeless. 

Before dusk had settled on the waters, Am 
deavour and Como Reto came to anchor in 
10 fathoms sheam fox-farm buildings in Wil- 
loughby Cove fn Lemesurier Island. Joe and 
Muz bach, beloved by many Alaskans for 
their homely wisdom and hospitality, live 
here, Once Mug had stayed on the island 
for wine years without pe to Juneau, 

She led us through riotous beds of flowers 
to sign the guest book. 

Garden vegetables flourished, and the berry 
vines were loaded, Muz wanted to fill our 
arms with vegetables, ‘The world needs more 
love, more giving and less taking," she saidl. 

‘The next morning we vovaged on a tide- 
and wind-harried sea into Dundas Bay where 
Joe was serving as watchman on @ salmon 
spawning stream, His white tent sat on an 
open point where, through the open flap, he 
watched for seine poachers. 

On the extensive tide flats bordering the 
bay we filled gallon kettles with wild straw. 
berries, which grew within the shadow of 
one of North America's greatest ooncentra- 
tions of active glaciers, the white giants of 
Glacier Bay. 


Joe piloted us back to Lemesurier in the 
evening. Both ships plunged through windy 
seas shrouded in threshing rain and mysterious 
white fog. 

Back in the cove our boats tossed uncom- 
fortably in the exposed anchorage. Since our 
anchors wouldn't hold without constant atten- 
tion, we bade Joe and Muz goodbye and ran 
down to a quiet anchorage in Gull Cove. 


‘To Hospital by Flying Ambulance 


But I had not seen the last of our friends, 
Some weeks later Joe suffered an appendix 
rupture. Hé and Mux were alone All day 
Muz lighted fires to attract a passing bext. 
By merest chance a troller put into the cove 
near sundown and tuk Joe to Hoonal. 

At Hoonal the radio contacted pilot Dean 
Goodwin in Juneau. Te soared over the 
mountains in the gathering darkness, picked 
up Joe, and rushed him to the hospital at 
the capital, 

When Dean few back to tell Muz hor 
husband was safe, he took me alang. 

“Joe told me to tuke these to Mux" he 
said, as he Jouded 25 pounds of cantaloupes 
into his plane. "At 29 cents 1 pound, too, 
She'll be eating cantaloupes all winter.” 

After giving Muz the good news, Dean and 
I circled over the Fairweather Range and 
soured above Glacier Bay, following the share 
line of the 3,590-square-mile Glacier Bay 
National Monument. 

The best known of the glaciers in the monu- 
ment is the Muir, discovered by the distin- 
guished naturalist John Muir in 1879. From 
a height of 2,000 feet we could see its exten- 
sive snowhelds and tributary ice rivers inching 
down mountain valleys where, above 3,000 
feet, they were formed by snow dropping from 
the moisture-laden Pacific winds. 

The flats were bluck with geese ts we flew 
over. Wesighted no monse, deer, of mountain 
goats. “Wolves,” suid Dean. “I bet they've 
got all the goats.” 

Wild Strawberries Sold Nation-wide 

Daring Eadeavour’s stop at Gull Cove, we 
visited the canning department of an enter- 
prise whose specialty is putting up hundreds 
of gallons of wild strawberries picked on the 
shores of Icy Strait and Dundas Bay. Its 
market is Nation-wide. “I started here ten 
years ago,” said the proprietor, “with S185." 

The next morning, after bidding goodbye 
regretfully to the Taylorson Como Rete, John 
and | headed Endeaveur out through South 
Inian Pass for the Pacific Ocean, 

Qn the north end of Chichagof Island we 
tied up among the 150 trolling boats of Elfin 
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Army in Korea 


By La. Gex. Joun R. onde 


Ciminianding United States srimy Forces in Koren * 


HUNDRED years before Columbus dis- 
covertd America, the Koreans led the 
world in printing. They were the first 

people to use movable metal type, 

Long before that, they had learned writing 
from the Chinese, and later in their develop- 
ment they vastly improved upon the Chinese 
system by devising a simple alphabet and in- 
troducing to the Far East its first simplified 
alphubeti¢al ecript+ 

But despite this centuries-old literary back- 
sround, the Koreans ran inte difficulty when 
they came to translate the portion of the Cairo, 
agreement of December, 1943, which related 
to their country. 

Roosevelt, Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek. 
whe at that historic conference took up the 
liberation of peoples enslaved by Japan, agreed 
that “in due course” Korea was to be free and 
independent. 

Even in owr language, “in due course” is 
indefinite. In the Korean language the phrase 
is extremely difficult to translate. [t may 
tmean “in a few days," ‘in a few weeks," Cin 
a few vers,” or “in a few decades.” 

Therein lies. a stumbling block, for the 
Koreans translated the phrase jn favorable 
wiys, Most of them translated it as “in a 
few days.” 

Upon one thing Koreans ore thoroughly 
agreed. They all want their indepencence. 
More than forty years of Jupanexe domination, 
mismile, und oppression have only served in 
increase their desire for liberty. Every Ko- 
rean from early childhood has been taught to 
live for independence. They hope that the 
time is not too far off when they can have a 
free, independent, ond united country. 


38th Parallel Guts Korea in Two 

T arrived in Koret in command of the XXIV 
UL. & Army Corps in September, 1945, less 
than a month after V-J] Day. My immediate 
task was 10 take the Japanese surrender of 
forces in South Korea, disarm the Japs, and 
establish orderly government of Korea below 
the 38th parallel—an area about the site of 
Tndiana, which included the national capital, 
Seoul (Keijo). (Mup, page 833.) 

‘Territory above the 38th parallel—an arhi- 
trary dividing Hme—was administered by o 
Soviet Army of Occupation, ‘This somewhat 
larger urea is about the size of Louisiana. 

The 38th parallel is not a natural boundary. 
Tt cuts across more than 85 rivers and streams. 


Tt lies almost exactly between the Valu River 
in the north ind the Korea Strait in the south. 
In the Russian zone are located most: of 
Korea’s cual mines and heavy industry—steel 
and iron, aluminum and magnesium, chemicals 
and synthetic fertilizer, Must of the country’s 
hydroelectric power is developed there. 

Tn the piredominantly agricultural American. 
zone is town most of the tice and other foods 
of the Nation, Some coal mines, paper mills, 
textile factories, and related incustries also 
are located in this southern section, 

‘Today this divided administration of Korea. 
continues, creating a situntion intolerable to 
the Koreans, both politically and economically. 

Korea's future is indefinite. As T write 
these words, | am in Washington for a review 
of the Korean station, Incidentally, my re- 
turn in February, 1947, marked the first 
time I had seen the United States for almost 
five years, 

Whatever is in store for Korea, anel what- 
eyer may happen upon my return, | know 
that in my first 17 months of continuous serv- 
ice there I saw written a chapter in the history 
of American foreign relations which always 
will be absorbing and unforgettable to me. 


We Inherit Japs from Russinns 


Qne of our first objectives was to disarm 
the Jap forces, to get the Japs out of South 
Korea, and to bring back to their native land 
Koreans wha kad been taken to Japan and 
other Pacific areas by the Japs. We thought 
we bad completed a good job early In 1946, 
by which time we had sent almost three- 
quarters of a million Japanese civians and 
soldiers to their homeland. 

But soon afterward thousands of Japanese 
refuget's came across the 38th parallel inte our 
hands from the Russian zone in the north. 
Little or no effort was made in the Russian 
zone to tepatriaie the Japanese until Iate in 
1946, 

* General Hodite commanded the XXTV Army 
Cons in the Okinawa campaign, He was sent to 
Koren by Gen. Motilas MacArthur immediately after 
the Japanese surmender to command our occupa- 
finn foreces there, General Hodew way Assistant 
Commander of the 25th Division on Cuadalcanal, 
mmmantiet wf the 431 Divbian an New Georiz, 
mmmander ef the Americal Division at Hougainville. 
and took command of the XXIV Corpe in time to 
Tead it at Tayte and Clinawo. 

) Sve "Jap Rule in the Hermit Nation,” by Willard 
terol Noevowan Gricesrmc Manazme, Octuler, 
1945, 
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American and Soviet Commanders in Korea Confer Through an Interpreter 
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With the U. 


For many years American missionaries had 
worked among the Koreans: With the end 
of the-war, churches in the United! States again 
came to the aid of their Korean missions, 

At Christmas, 1946, four thousand gift 
boxes arrived from the Church World Service 
for Korean children. “They contained candy, 
simple toys, and warm mittens. For many 
of the recipients—orphans, deaf and blind 
hoys.and girls, from three to sixteen—it was 
the first time they had ever reteived the 
simplest gift at holiday time. 

This same organization also sent more than 
2” million. vitamin pills, necessary to augment 
the average Korean diet of simple grains, and 
quantities of blankets, sheets, and bandages. 

Ml this is in addition to yast amounts of 
medical supplies and urgent necessities for 
life and heulth that were supplied by the 
Tinited States Government, 


New Henies on Old Jap Airfield 


Under American administration, several 
low-cost housing projects have been built, iiv- 
ing employment to many thousands of Koreans 
in addition to housing the homeless, The first 
of these developments arose on a former Jap 
airfield near Seoul and was dedicated last 
Nowember by Maj, Gen, Archer L. Lerch, 
Military Governur of Korea, Refugee farm- 
ers were established in these homes and pro- 
vided with little tracts of farmland, Other 
projects have since been completed. 

Part of a 200,000,000-yen public works 
usemployment relief program is the building 
of a 320-mie all-weather highway between 
Seoul and the southeast seaport town of Pusan 
(Pusan). Some of the road is hard-surfaced, 
but mosgly it is a 21-foot-wide first-class gravel 
rond with many wooden and conerete bridges. 
All the nraterials, except cement and steel, are 
produced in Korea. 

During the last four months of 1946, for- 
eign trade, principally with China, showed 
average monthly imports of 30 million yen 
and exports of 10 million yen* As prodte- 
tion improves under our rehabilitation pro- 
fram, more Korean woods and commiaddities 
will be moving to world markets. 

In January, 1946, three paper mills out of 
14 were operating. By the end of 1946, all 
were approaching capacity production, 

In textiles, nearly 4,000,000 yards of cotton 
cloth were produced in the last quarter of 1946 
in the nationally operated plants. 

Although mines ‘had to be retinbered te off- 
set indiscriminate mining practices of the 
Japanese, menthly coal produetion in south- 
em Korea stepped up from §,000 metric tons 
in January, 1946, to 25,000 in December, 
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1946. This is w low-grade anthracite, with a 
limited industrial nse except when mixed with 
impxirted or domestic bituminous. Korea has 
no high-grade coking coal, 

The Japanese rulers in Korea were inter- 
ested primarily in educating Japanese chil- 
dren, but today, with the Jap children missing, 
the total number of pupils nttending school is 
ay Pca greater than before fiberation, 

weentuge will rise even higher as more 

pled more textbooks, and more teachyrs 

purehny available, for the Koreans have an 

unquenchable thirst (or education and a pro- 
found respect for educated men, 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that, although the enemy allowed only Jap- 
anesé to be taught in schools and used in lsusi- 
nese, all Koreans speak the same Korean 
tongue and all literate Koreans read and write 
Korean as well as Japanese, ‘Thic is another 
of many evidences that they never gave in to 
the prolonged effort to Japanize them. 


Koreans Operate Their Qwn Courts 


Today Korea's judiciary system is oper- 
ated entirely by the Koreans, with the Ameri- 
cans standing by merely as advisers, The 
system is working efficiently. All laws inimi- 
cal to democratic processes Inive been re- 
scinded. Many others have been changed to 
mett Korean needs and. wishes, 

The Legislature is half elective and half 
appointive, but is working am a law for uni- 
versal suifrage. We are looking forward to 
the time when the legistative body will be 
100 percent elective and when all key Koreaw 
officials can be elected or approved by an all 
elected Legislature. The sole motive in hav- 
ing it half appointive now is to make sure 
that it has a broad bese and is fully represent- 
ative of all classes and shades of opinion. 
The ld Korean beadman system of indirect 
elections, going through three stages to elect 
the final representatives, does not meet demo- 
cratic requirements (pages 834-5), 

Koreans are rugged individunlisis; they like 
to think and speak for themselves. Conse- 
quently, there is more than usual divergence 
oi opinions and views among them, [t must 
be remembered also that, since we arrived in 
Korea, they are having their first modern 
chance to exercise the democratic freedoms. 


* Before the war « Korean ven wes worth appro 
matoly 23¢ in US, currency. Wotil March 11, 1947, 
the exchange rite hal been-set by the LS. Army ot 
1S ven ta $1. Gn March 11 General MarActhur 
announced a mew SO yen to Sf exrhange ‘yore tor 
American nillitary personnel nod Americun War 
Department employees in Japan and Keres. Because 
of inflation, the actual purchasing value of the yen 
is mom than 100 to $1 
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maladjusted or sympa- 
thy-craving youth. The 
‘Koreans have no pleas 
ure resorts to offer as 
leave centers, They 
have no movies, no 
corner drugstores where 
the soldier can buy 
milted milk, and no 
“entertainment” as he 
knows it, 

Our occupation du- 
ties require consicer- 
able dispersion, and 
there are many small 
isolated posts, Impro- 
visation, initiative, and 
Yankee ingenuity ore 
the order of the diy, 

In spite of rigged 
conditions, our soldiers 
are doing a top job, 
and almost all of them 
are facing the facts as 
they exist. 

American suldiers are 
forbidden to eat in 
Korean restaurants, for 
two reasons: One is 
that Korean foods are 
cooked in many highly 
seasoned Oriental 
styles, same of which 
cause gastric troubles 


for those not accus- 
fomed to them, The 
other and primary rea- 
son is that they get all 
the food they need for 
health and growth at 
their mess halls, and 
the Koreans need all 
the food their restau- 
rants have to offer, 

Our ration is su 
stantially more than that ef troops in the 
United States; but, even 9, the 18-20-year-alrl 
misses Mother's icebox or the corner restau- 
rant for extra rations: 

From December 1 to March 1 the climate 
is very cold, except around the south coust. 
Tt i5 a dry, healthy cold with considerable 
sun and litte snow, In the cities some of 
our troops are billeted in former office build- 
ings, but even these are not too warm, and 
it is dificult tu get youthful Americans to 
wear enough warm clothing. ‘They don't like 
to be bothered. In most areas, however, they 
are billeted in remodeled Jap barracks or in 
camps consisting of Quomset huts or prefabri- 


into the area south of that line in September, 1945; u Soviet army occu 
northern zone. Hoth armies still remain in Uhuit respoctive cones, 

await the day when beth armies of occupatinn will depart and their-Netion will 
Lecome reunited wnd independent. Meijo is the seat of Russiin administration. 


An Arbitrary Boundary, the 38th Parallel, Splits Korea 
The United States XXIV Army. Corps under Lt Gen. John R. Hodge, moved 


1, the 
ores 


cated buildings shipped from the United 
States. 

Virtually all the worth-while building in 
Korea during the 40 years of Jap rule was for 
the Japs themselves, The Japs (and the Ko- 
reans) were satisfied with a heating system 
in any building which would warm it to about 
50° F. It is impossthle to step this heat up 
toa comfortable 70° without blowing out the 
boilers or burning down the building. 

The only water system worthy of the name 
in Korea fs the one the Japs built in Seoul for 
themselves, [1 is reasonably satisfactory for 
such areas as it serves, but its scope is limited. 

The native Koreans in cities were served 
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Soldier Turnover High The sickness rate aniong our troops in 


armed forces in Koren has Korea has been consistently lower than ami 
high. Ninety-two percent of troops i United les, even during the 
nand has arrived in Korea since Sep- winter 5-46 when we had little heat 
tember 1, 1946; 65 percent since November 1, available. The recent heavy arr 
1946. seasoned, unhardened men brow 
his turnover has alsy added to the di rise in Juvenile confagions that f 
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Each soldier has plenty of food and ample 
cold-weather and summer clothing. ‘There 
aire more than énowh Army blankets in Korea 
for every soldier in the country. Every unit 
has-athletic equipment in variety—volleyballs, 
buseball outfits, basketball equipment, etc. 
Soldiers who like to hunt are in a hunter's 
ere ndy—they’re pl 

ce cream, nuts, cai y're plen- 
tiful for all, ler 

Until recently, the caliber of motion pletures 
available for the soldiers was not outstanding. 
This was because most of the many projec- 
tion outfits were 16-millimeter, and it is diffi- 
cult to obtain first-run feature films in that 
size. But now we have four new 35-millj- 
Meter projectors and soon will have eight more 
in the larger troop areas. We shall still haye 
to use the more than 170 smaller projectors 
in qutlying detachments, 

Just before J] came to Washington, we were 
showing in January a class A film whieh had 
been released in New York in Nowember, 
That meant that our soldiers saw it before 
many towns in the United States. In addi 
tion, we always have from five to eight USO 
shows on the tid in Korea. 

We are also operating training schools for 
the new men as mpidly as instructors can be 
obtained, Schools for mechanics, electricians, 
cooks, bakers, and refrigerator maintenance 
men, and signa! schools are now being con- 
ducted, in addition to the regular eduentional 
schools operated as a part ot the information 
and education program, 

OF course a tour of duty in Korea presents 
an unparileled opportunity for the GI to 
study an ancient ond: little-known Orewtal 
country and its people at first hand, 

Korean civilization goes back at least 3,000 
years, perhaps further. 

Korean astronomers studied the stars from 
an observatory 100 years before Christ. 

Much. of Japan’s stolen Chinese culture 
passed to that nution through Koren. 

Korea is the only nation in the world except 
the United States that ever defeated Japan. 
Tt did so in 1598. 

Korea built the first ““romelads,” using 
them to beat the Japs 250 years before the 
advent of the Moxiter and the Aferrimac_ 


A Hunter Becomes » Pied Piper 
The mountainous country abounds it: scenic 
grandeur. Jt is relatively rich in minerals— 
gold, iron, silver, copper, and lead, particularly 
north of 38°. A peninsula af the Asiatic Con- 
tinent, its siutheastern tip sticks out to within 

110 miles of the main Japanese jslands. 
My principal diversion in Korea, when time 
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allows, is hunting—not for the Korean tigers 
and leopards that are reporter! Lo dwell in the 
mountain fastnesses, but for pheasant and, 
on gecasion, waterfowl, 

Toften travel $0 to 70 miles fram Seoul on 
shooting expeditions, wccympunied by a mem- 
ber of my staff. 1 use this opportunity to 
study the life of the Korean farmer and his 


T can't roam the countryside Jong without 
picking up a following of children, These 
Korean boys and-girls, irresistible to the sol- 
tiers, are as attractive and appealing ax any 
children 1 have ever seen, T thoroughly on- 
joy their company. They aro nearer to Ameri- 
ean children in their games and spirit of fim 
than are children-of any other Oriental area 
with which I am acquainted. 

Lnever wear any outward trappings of rank 
on these jaunts—usually a peaked GI winter 
cap, GI fatigues, and a hunting coat. My 
youthfal companions lo not suspect my iden- 
tity. 

But one afternoon 1 absent-mindedly took 
off my cap during a brief rest from hunting. 

(One keen-eyed little fellow recognized me 
from a picture he had seen in his schoolroym. 

“Hodgey!" he cried. and ran away ss fast 
as his legs would carty him. But he was not 
frightened, it developed, In a few moments 
he was back, with oll the youngsters from his 
village at his heels, 

“Hodgey!” they velled excitedly, 1 had 
tbat ndmiring retinue with me the rest of the 
afternoun until the crowd grew so large T 
returned to my jeep and moved to a new aren. 


Where Yank and Russian Meet 


Relations between the commanders of the 
Americun and Russian zones in Korea huve 
been newsworthy more than, once, and minor 
friction between the two.zones bas been de- 
scribed often in news dispatches. But one 
amusing prank played by the arbitrary 38ch 
parallel has not received much notice, 

On. the western-side of Korea a bay extends 
northward beyond the dividing line. Accord- 
i @ Passes across the hay and cuts 
square miles of Ongjin (Oshim) 
Peninsula, placing the area in the American 
zone although it is cut off by water. 

The only convenient way to move supplies 
to our troop detachment on this peninsula is 
by sending a truck convoy by toad throwth 
part of the Russian zone, circling the north 
tip of the bay, 

Here qur soldiers come into direct contact 
with the Russian soldiers’ Man to man, they 
get along extremely well and are very friendly. 
However, I was amused to receive a request 
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last fall irom the Russian commander, asking 
me to order the Americans to stop f 
ing with h on. Americans 
the Soviet soldiers’ discipline 
rile, he complai 
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To the Russian that means exactly 10 trucks 
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Russian soldiers meet the convoy at the 


boundary and escort it through their zone. 
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one he American trock dtivers saw 
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appropriated them for the purpose of cor 
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threw. the: struck. But a watchful 
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the poured: through the Rarssian 
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await the day 
nate, united 


and all its friends 
coulition and the emergence of 
independent. nation. 

When that day comes, we feel we shall have 
shown the Koreans how they can progress 
stitutions to their rightful 


under democratic 
place in the world 
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The Society’s New Map of Canada, Alaska, 
and Greenland 


By Wenuman CiAmM@nRLiN 


National Geographic Socitty Sta Carlographer 


NEW map area on a new projection is 
presented tothe 1,600,000 members of 
the National Geographic Society in the 

10-color supplement map, “Canada, Alaska, 
and Greenland,” which accompanies this issue 
pf the Nationa Geoorararc Magazine. 

With the advent of giant modern aircraft, 
it has become important to show the whole 
vast top of the Western World, where America 

Asia und epee for anew picture 
now occupies the minds of statesmen, military 
strategists, and planners of the commerce of 
the future—the concept of direct air travel by 
the relatively short routes which cross the root 
nf the world.* 

‘The new National Geographic map reflects 
yhis modern approach to geography. It por- 
trays Canada in its entirety as the central core 
of the great Western Hemisphere northland, 
including its islands stretching toward the 
North Pole, and shows all of Alaska, Green- 
lend, and Teeland, where the New World joins 
the Old. 


Entirely New Projection Solves Problem 


‘The aren covered by this new map pre: 
sented a unique mapping problem, None of 
the conventional projections was well suited 
to show this broad nerthern expanse as an 
integrated whole. All involved undue distor- 
tion or variation in scale. 

After extensive tests on all the currently 
used methods, we devised this entirely new 
projection, which The Society has named the 
Chambertin Trimetric, It is based on a tri- 
angle of three great circles from which all 
other points are determined, 

When tested, the new projection was found 
to produce excellent results. Maximum scale 
variation is about half that resulting from 
other methods, ‘There is very little angular 
distortion, and over-all distances cao be meas- 
ured with great accuracy. The projection is 
particularly suited to this important area, In 
addition, it is easy to compute and draw, 

On the new map, which measures 34% x 
26%4 Inches, major airports as well as bigh- 
ways, railroads, and 3,615 place names ore 
shown. In Alaska appear many new roads, 
besides the famed Alaska Highway, wartime 
construction project. In Canada we huve in- 
cluded some important winter tractor trails 
which supply the Far North mining districts. 


A new transcontinental highway makes its 

ance, for the Canadians have finished 

the last link between Hearst and Geraldton, 

in Ontario, One can now drive all the way 

from Sydney, Nova Scotia, to Vancouyer or 

Frince Rupert, British Columbia, ar to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, 

During war years, great strides were made 
in surveying the Far North. Littl-known 
Tands took on vital importance. Your map in- 
corporates that work, and members will note 
a wealth of new detail, from Greenland to the 
westernmost Aleutians. Most of this new in- 
formation results from aerial survevs. 

An inset map shows the Aleutian Tsland 
on the same scale as the main map—l to 
8,000,000, or 12,3 miles to the inch. An- 
other depicts the top of the world on a polar 
projection,t 

North Pole Flights Now Are Routine 

Until the war-boomed development of long~ 
range, high-altitude planes, a trip beyond the 
Arctic Circle required months or years for 
completion. Except for a few whalers, sealers, 
and the Canadian Mounties, men rarely in- 
vaded that forbidding region, An expedition 
into the Far North was front-page news that 
commanded world-wide attention. 

‘Today the great planes of the United States 
Army Air Forces make routine weather recon- 
naissance flights over the North Pole. 

How the airplane has demolished distance 
in the North was dramatically illustrated in 
February of this year when 1) United States 
Army alrmen In. the B-29 Kee-Bird, from Ladd 
Field, Fairbanks, Alasku, were forced down 
in Daugaard-Jenseng Land, in northwest 
Greenland, and were rescund by a C-54 from 
Westover Field, Massachusetts. 

As Lt. Bobbie Joe Cavenar gunned his big 
plane and the aerial giant shattered the Arctic 

* One of the ploasers in presinting tho new “polur 
cancept" of weneraphy was the National Geographic 
Society's map of the Northern und Southern Hemi- 
jphtres isued 2s 2 supplement to the Nariowat. 
Crognariie Marasine for Ajtil, 143 

+ Members may obtain additinal copies of the new 
may of Canada, Aluska, and Greenland (and of all 
wandard maps published ty The Society) by writine 
to the National Geographic Society, Wavbingtun, ly 
D.C. Prices. in United States and Possestions; Sd¢ 
each, on paper; $1 on linen; Index, 25¢. Outside 
United States and Possessions, T5¢ on paper; $123 
on linen: Inilex 50¢, All remittances payable in U.S. 
funds, Postage prepaidl. 
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stillness in its rocket-boosted tuke-olf, another 
8-29 from Ladd Field sppeared just to soe 
that everything went according to plan. 

After a stop at Thule, where Robert E. 
Peary long aga recruited Exkimo assistants, 
Lieutenant Cavenar flew the rescued flyers 
directly to Westover Field, where they landed 
fess than 24 hours after the take-off from the 
Uny frozen glacial lake in Daugaard-Jensens 
Land. 

‘The key points of this thrilling and speedy 
rescue form tt huge triangle which encompasses 
most of the area on the new map. Ladd Tiel 
lies about [800 miles (86 degrees of longi- 
tude) from Daugaard-Jensens Land. West- 
over Field, nenr Springfield, Massachusetts, 
is about 2,600 miles from the scene of the 
rescue, A thousand miles across the Arctic 
are now translated into. a few hours of fying 
tiie—far different from the weeks of strain- 
ing Iobor needed in Peary’s day. 

Occasionally some great undertaking like 
the flight of the B-29 Pacwron Dreambout 
from Hawaii to Cairo dramatizes the possi- 
hilities of air travel across the Poles, On this 
Hight of 9,500 miles—which, incidentally, was 
hol 4 fonstop record—the ship was navigated 
some 638 miles off course to check on the loca- 
tion of the North Magnetic Pole, which you 
will find on your map in its newly determined 
location on Sormerset Island, some 250 miles 
from its old position on Boothia Peninsula, 

A flight of this distance, from Washington, 
D, C., aver the North Pole, would: cross east- 
ern Siberia and all of China and reach to 
within 160 miles of Singapore. ‘This distance 
could reach all points in South America, 
Europe, and Africa, In Asia only the tip of 
the Malay Peninsula lies beyond this range. 
AW of New Guinen could be reached, and one 
could just land at Cookstown, in Australia. 


Asia ond America Next-door Neighbors 

‘The map emphasizes that here at the top. 
of the world the Western Hemisphere’s narth- 
Jand is close to the Old World During the 
recent war, enemy invaders entered the lands 
on both sides of this map. At one corner, 
Japanese forces came up out of the Far Enst 
to occupy Attu and Kiska, fram which they 
were dislodged only by the lengthy Aleutian 
campaign. On the other side, Greenland was 
invaded by stall parties of Germans who also 
had to be dislodged by force. 

On Little Diomede Island, in Bering Strait, 
Eskinw children swear allegiance to the Stars 
and Stripes ns citizens of the United States. 
Only three miles away, thelr cousins-on Big 
Tiomede salute the Hammer and Sickle as 
citizens of Soviet Russia, These Eskimos— 
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who speak the sume language, intermarry. and 
Bo across to One another's parties, particularly 
in winter when ice bridges the gap—tive in 
different hemispheres, separated in time by 4 
whole day. When it is noon Wednesday on 
Little THiomede, it is 11 a. m. ‘Thursday over 
on the neighboring island. 

During the war an important artery of the 
air flowed aeress from one continent to the 
other not for fram the Diamede Tslands. 
Thousands of warplanes Jeft Great Falls. 
Montana, to fly to Edmonton, Alberta; % 
in the Yukon; and thence to Ladd Field, at 
Fairbanks. There they were turned over to 
Russian flyers who continued westward. 

Tn addition to combat planes, hundreds of 
stocky Dakotas went through this secret Arc- 
tic airway to deliver their high-priority car- 
goes in the Soviet Union, 

Central Alaska, with its clear, dry cold, has 
bvcome an aerial highway. Elmendorf Field, 
at Anchorage, a large Army Air Forces hase, 
is fully equipped to serve the largest planes, 
Ladd Field, at Fairbanks, was chosen as the 
locale for tion Frigid, in which the Army 
made extensive cold-weather tests. 


Machines Freeze, but Not Mun's Ingenuity 
Our forces are finding that the GI is about 
the only standard component of the military 
machine which can “take jt." Below —40 
degrees. guns fail or become erratic, grenades 
freeze, machinery won't work, tires get brittle; 
even thermometers have to be specially made. 
Remarked one Arctic veteran: “Tf you spilled 
a quart of heavy oil, you could pick it up in 
an hour aod beat @ man to death with it.” 

In weather like this, Ariny Engineers de 
yeloped a new type of bridge. They laid logs 
across the ice of the Tanana River and then, 
from a hole im the ice, pumped water on the 
logs, where it froze instantly, Another layer 
of logs was laid, transversely, and ‘ited into 
place. This bridge, which reinforced the 
tiver ice, was strong enough to take tanks 

Tn the Aleutians, Task Force Willhwaw, 
named for the fierce gales which hit those 
islands, has been making similar tests of 
equipment in wet, cold conditions, 

‘On the other side of the map area we have 
the mighty chain of airbases, built during the 
war, which Jed combat and cargo pines to 
the British Isles and the Western European 
front: Presque Isle, Maine; Goose Bay, Lub- 
vader; Stephenville and Gander, in New- 
foundland; Gréenlind's Narsarssunk (Bluie 
West 1), and Bluie West § at Siindre Strim- 
fjord; and the many new fields in Iceland. 

The establishment of the Greenland bases 
was a stupendous undertaking. In weather 
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y and blew piles of limber 
Army Engineers built 
and probably more built 
mndund bad seen during its en 
fire history under Eskimo and Mane.* 

In Operation Frostbite the United Sta 
Navy last year sent the carrier Midway to 
Davis Strait and the Labrador coast for Arctic 
tosts of ¢ serial operation: 


Europe's North Is Far More Populous 

The Western Hemisphere northlands are 
deplorably empty. Across the Pole in the east 
longitudes, the Scatdinavians, Finns, and Rus- 
sians have learned to live in these Arctic land 
Ru reported to ha 
all year round in her Fur North 
Murmansk aud Archangel are large cities. 


The new railhead at Khabarove is a vigorous 
town, while Port, Igarka, Nordvik, and 
7 (see placement inset map) are all im- 


portant to the R n Arctic ship route 

On our side of the F 
of comparable impartance lies-on the 
littoral. The total papulithyn fromm Alask 
Greenland is only wbout 1 bof the Ru 


ie, not one settlement 
Arctic 


Admiral Nimitz Arrived Safely at Gund 


Rar Acsusiral 
ihe’ erbiat 
Comir 


how The Skcinty 
joel (wlan in thw tack thay 
PY Compton, US! 

USN 
 Adtmtral Nitmit 
7, USMC; Col. 0, 


of Septernher, 194) 
Ginn, Dewitt Peck, 
USN. 


2,000,000. Several factors 


drawing popula 


howe" now 


are 
in into the American North. 
Mining and the exploitation of other nataral 
resources are most impartant 


At Point Burrow, northernmost tip af 
Alaska, the Ni OO0-scustre- 
r petroleum reserve, where important ex- 
ploratory drilling. is being done. ‘The actual 
field of-operations is at Umiat, on the Col- 
ville er, 170 oir ¢ inland 
plied by air and by tractor train from Point 
Barrow. In winter the sled trail goes out over 
the Arctic Ocean, then up the Colville River 

The major sources of uranium in North 
a are the ¢ nt Great 


Bear and Hottah Lakes, just under the Arctic 
Circ At Chalk River, west of 
Ouawa, Canada has built a plant for phi- 


tonium manufacture amd storage, similar to 
the United States atomic plants at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, and Richland, Washington, 
In this tomic the North 
ys to the futu 

Ser “Amwrirons Stitd Guard in Greenlan 


Andrew H. Hrown, Nariowat Geoguarme Maw 
October, 14146, 


holds 


How One of The Society’s Maps Saved a Precious Cargo 


Many million National (phic maps 
went to war between the atuick on Pearl 
Harbor and V-J Day, Extensively used for 
strategic planning by Army, Nayy, and Air 
Forces, they also played) a provitlential role 
by affording timely assistance to pilots ane 
navigators, especially in the earlier phases of 
the war when our military forces had pot 
available the superb detail maps later pro- 
vided hy the U.S. Army Map Service, the 
Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department, 
and the US. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Eloquent of sich an instance is the follow- 
ing letter from Fleet. Admiral Chester W, 
Nimitz, wartime Commander in Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet and now Chief of Naval 
Operations: 


Navy Department 
Offive of the Chieé of Nawal Operations 


Washington 25, D.C. 
April 7, 067 


Dr. Gilbert Groswenor, President 
The Naticmal Geographic Society 
Wathington, Db. C. 


Dear Dr. Groavencar: 


Th the early fall of 1942 it was netessary that 
the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, attend 
conferitices In New Caledunin with the Cam- 
mander South Pacific Poree and representatives 
of General MacArthur. Qn the conclusion of 
these meetings. in lite September, CinePac and 
party preceeded to Guadalcanal to review the 
situation theré with Gencral Vandearift. 

Vou may recull that our position on Cuadal- 
canal was extremely critical at this time. with 
Title nove than jhe perimeter of an airfield being 
held by ort Marines, und several months of savage 
fizhting to follow befure the enemy was dislodged 
from the centmal Solomons, 

The tzip to Ginidalcsnal was somewhat ovent- 
fl, and since your Society had on important part 
in its successful outcome, I felt you would have 
0 personal interest in the details which I record 
below, 


Espiritu Sunta, about halfway hetween Noumés 
and Guaduleunat, was then our most advanced 
bast in the South Pacific, with 9 limited develop. 
ment for alreraft and surfura vessels, Tt was 
tho target af sporadic hut small-srale jerial at- 
hick by the Japanese. The next and only friendly 
stop on the Solemons routs wae Guadaleanal, 
same $50 miles to the northwest, Grirdalrenal 
Island ftsetf, with the exception of the small 
Marine foothold, was iy control of the Japanese, 


ba 


Th these circumstances onc had no choice but to 
tile sure af arrival at the correct destination. 

My qurty procevded ta Esplin via naval au. 
plane and there transferred to an Army f17 for 
the fizht to General Vandegrift's headawarters, 
This procedure was followed bocause of the supe- 
rior speed and defensive characteristicc of the 
Be17_ It transpired, however, that the flight crew 
assigned for the Jast stage of the trip: had) not 
previoudy covered the route and perhaps was mot 
tuo well prepared for the over-water navigutign 
involved, 

In any cose, some time after a landiall should 
Latta mile eee Cristibal Tsland, it ae 
ac diet by the pilot that his fight trae) 
Was in ercer bo ne tmantin to the south. 
ward) and that he wns shaping his course to the 
inirth to plck up the is chain. 

Additionally, (he pilot was equtpped with but 
‘one jenallacale chart of the Solomons area, show- 
ing only the atger islands, ind positive identitioa- 
Von of lpcation would prove a decidedly difficult 
matter. Further to complicate affairs, we now 
entered an area of continuous heavy rain with 
greatly reduced visibility. 

At this point it was our good fortune that the 

tnt officer on peste followed ped abaale 
of always carrying » National Geegraphic map 
fis bele(case: ‘Tha: Map! of ithe Panic ‘Ocemn, 
which was put into use forthwith, included an 
inset of the Solomons chowing the smaller as well 
as the lnrger islands. 


und adjocett stall islands, it wis possible ta 
establish ove position at the northwest end of 
Sin Cristébal, The remainder of the trip to Hen- 
dersen Field was continued ot minimum altitude, 
‘bugging the shore line of Gundalcanal Island to 
avoid losing land contact in the driving tain, 

The enclosed aroup photograyih was taken the 
following afternoon, just pelor to departure from 
Guadalcanal, 

Tr is o pleasure to confirm te you, ven at this 
late date, che details of nn episode which had a 
ilistinetly personal flavar for all persons in the 
plane and in which (he Nation) Geographic So— 
viewy lent an onexpected byt most welcome help- 
ing hand. Needless to spy, this was but one of 
4 great number of ocemsi when your tape 
pooved invaluable to the forces in the Partie 
Your charts wore In wide service in planning 
work, particularty for aress which wete not ale 
quately covered by the official map: available, 

With my warmest personal regards to you and 
the other afficers of the National Geegraphic So- 
ciety. Tam 


Very sincerely your, 
. W. Niwrz, 
Fleet. Admiral, U.S, N, 
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Enthusiastic? You Bet! 


i enero plenty to be enthusiastic about 
i Southland served by the 8 


thern Railway System. 


mile 
As ao all-around vacationland its hard 
to beat. 


And it's “tops” as an exciting oppor 


tonity-land for industry and business, Here, 
industry is thriving on abundant natural 


§Oo_- a5 


age. 
poh Wea, 


resources, fast-expunding markets and all 
the other factors that faver continued 


growth and prosperity. Here 
facing o 


opportunity, you'll find it difficult te earl 
your enthusiasm when you “Lowk Aleud 
—Laook South.” 
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Snort, economical driving, FireChief ix famous 
for lively all-'round performance. 


AND THATS BECALISE Fire-Chief has superior Fire Power 
made possible by Texuco’s accurate balance of wif 
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But during the past twenty-five yoors— 
through boom yeors, depression years and war 
years—the railroads have averaged a return on 


tole, atid whi 
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Lesson in Latitude 


Ne, we don't mean geographical latitude... 


‘We mean the Jatitude of the Ansco File on 
whieh this picture was taken, 


Used jn this sense, “latitude” means the 
amount Of underexposune oroverexpesure which 
a film will allow—end sui! give sartifactory pic 


fret 
Anseo Film is famous for its wile latitude 
which helps even improperly exposed films to 


give satisfactory neyatives...and well exposed 


‘Negatives to give magnificent pictures, like the 
one above. Ansco, Hinghamton, New York. 
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Modern trains follow modern locomotives. gla change 
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wictatch resistant... offer complere 
protection for equipment. Many 
offer special Ampro features of this 
“Promicr-20" bring added thrills, 


and enjoyment to all 16mm, swine 
projection. 


pictures inthehe 


ural 


Streamlined Carrying € 


Write tea 
eletacils peor py 
mew: Avipro "Premi 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western « Chicago 16, tlinols 


se Sila Prete 


a mem Ane Teele 


IN YOUR HAND... "Hocie 
BEFORE YOUR EYES 140.08, 


What a Difference! 


‘There's a thrill the first time you pi 
postwar Bausch & Lamb Zephyr-Light Bing 
ular. Extreme light weijht (30% lighter even 
than wartime models). Frtand Aalance in your 
hand. Hur justlook through it! With Balcote 


anti-reflection coating, the image is brighter, 
cleacer and sharper in detail comtrast. You'll 
see the difference—Bausch & Lomb quality. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


AWAITS YOU IN 
Natural North Idaho 


‘Where murjectic miountatins, fish filed ‘bahar x 
Stream, mepoiled! prinillne area 
dot whih (remy eithew 


sports im Lake Pend Oreille, Cour d'Alvme, Priest 
yer laos Rough It ib Fb Sefovay tte Boao 


Amerea's dregtat ear 
| North Idaho Scemic-Land Assn. 


"| 


BRYCE CANYON 8 : 


NATIONAL PARK Pe 2 3 
IN SOUTHERN UTAH he 


rf 


The GREAT 


There's a beauty of tone in the Baldwin Piano that is in 
and unforgettable! It is a fitting and natural result 
ctness with which the Baldwin is built 


Baldwin ' 


eo} AcKOS 


care and cor 


Also Makors 


THE BALDW. 
(Gocin: 


emul Fret others 


tly recognizable— 
e@ infinite skill and 


FEANO COMPANY 
Ohio 


WAMILION and HOWARD PIANOS 


ta 


ge one of America’s great 
hotels . . . every facility for 
full anjoyment is within our 
Spacious grounds . . . superla- 
five cuisine, unobtrusive offi- 
cient service, courts, 
swimming poel, dancing, And 
all around you... the excite- 
ment and interest of the 
Capital of tha world. 


tennis 


WARDMAN PARK 


FRANK E WEAKLY. President 


CONNECTICUT AVE AT WOODLEY RO 
WASHINGTON, 0, ©. 


500 Rooms 
from $1- Single » 
from $5 -Devble + 


¥ 
Ot ne 
LEME 
4 al ® 


MARKET STmETT 
aT ENHTH 


In 


SHEPHERRD'S HOTEL 


IM BALTIMORE 0's the i L 
Sheraton 


3 


elvedere 


CENTRAL LOCATION FOR 
35 - ENTERTAINMENT - TRAVEL 


y wl hia p 
Born af Hollywood'y pro! 


the race cracks. Vor Filiuam have a prov 
for Bell & Muwell equiy 
theotwraguality resales with smateur 14 
sands, Filo “bluchl 
Sum and [Guu caments und projectors, and Filuowound 10. 


104 MeCormick Hoad, Chica 


al prelicre 


tinge begin 
1 thie versatility he 


give the disers 


offer the advanced enthusi: 


Sold 


filma projectors. Bell K Howell Company 


BOTH AME BLUEBLOODS: 
W hirdeeerueyy, veiener of Ye Brsrucky Detby in YOU. Chyned hy Calumoe 


Loxingian, Kentneky, 


y Hwciitifiad fot color ar foritlianae aback ani wellee, 


Filne fowler, wwe in-oatinc try fie woe 


(Liste -evat mate Dis. ks math, Ligh 


LULMO SPORTSTER 
by 


IS THE HORSE HERE TO STAY? 


ASK any dUd@ stn western ranch, He'll 


tell you the horse iva great invention! He 
tnkes you where cars can't go—dowa an. 


old buifaly trail... to un unfished stream 
. «te try your lack at panning gold. Beat 
way to get to the horse: The North Coast 
Limited, Serving. more dude ranches than 
any other ‘vad, Northern Pacific can 
take you to ono that fits your ideas of fun 
«and price, And speaking of horses... 


new Northern Pacifie freight diesels are 
200-footers—with ample muscle to hustle 
ng loads st express speeds, or 
high mountains, Working with them 
on the Main Street of the Northwest are 
sleek new N, P. passenger diesels, pulling 
the North Coast Limited, Main Street 
keeps making news—éig news to people 
af the 7 states we serve, to others who 
visit or do business with the West. 


For vacation Information, write EE. Neltom 
110 Nerthern Porific Bldg. 51. Paul}, Minn. 


Mi = eae 


( \ 


(\ NoarHern Fuenrure Company 
& MMAITRS OF HFDECCIe ADS lbi/hice CCMA FUR MABE 
Yan wee please te sl ovr shea rpeme 


EOITON + CHECADO « CNNCIMMAT! © CiEes LAND 
DALLAS « ORTRGIT 6 KAWEAS CITY © ATLW AIRE 
MIBNEATSL MEW YORE” + 

Fifisiueat - bh toes 


Shi MRrough sutharisad awinre ely 


Fite! 


TIME ONLY! 


KALART TELLS YOU 
HOW TO “BEAT THE SUN” 


Wortrefiel outiane shots nse met ee 


a! ania 
is bright dull, Ws or cut 
tine, Gie=slicuted equipmet required. Thad” eoupod bring yos your 
free capp witht ebfsaation 

T MAIL 


Y 
VXALART, Dept. MG, Stamford, Conn 
| Wittest obtinition ow me part, sledse seme tree tonkiat, *Syncnre 
4 Suiitlgn'" 
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TODAY! 


tame 
oe 


V Nace ef omy Cantera 


My Camera Sener 


TULL FILL ce ef 
tn Sontthewn California! 


Tn Fall, cor “secotul) Surrant celebrations, 
rideos and all kinds of festivities seem tn start 
by spontineous combustion throughout South- 
california. It's a time when you ca 
crything you've hoard abaut bere— 
when gay, exciting things are going en. 
y plan to join the furs in-Los Angelos County 
wnd ull Southern in thix Full, Coupon 
will bring you full information. 


1 FOREIGN QUARTERS ARE FUN... the Mexican market plice 
with Its Spanish dan ert, class blowers. ..and Chiru 
towns with th ont, miniature gardens, 


3 SWIM IN THE DESERT... It's no mi- 4 NIGHT QIFE IN FULL SWING... 
thot water; just one of mai 


2 BEACH PARTIES AlE IN ORDER. 
to the music of Pacific comber ¢ 


Sereen and radiv start swear to 


for sm lusurigtis pools at desert resorts. C smuurt at clubs whero you, tox, 
mm and ase tan while you play your favorite ean dine «glittering 
sport or ritle the desert trails, Boar shaw, hi pstnd hands 


voc: 


5 GALA AND SPECTACULAR SPORTS 6 “WARNING—DEER ON WIGHWAY" a —— 
EVENTS... Join the sure suntain scene. Thrill F pub of Sp. Calif. Deyn, C8 
foot ull aks, jewelod lak sfiisogrieias ler? 
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OM to challes 
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all from 
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cacivemeta.” 
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WANED CUMPLETEISFORMATIUNN, 
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PRIESTLY VACATION NERY 
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Prt 
KOMFIT 


Tie firest name in watch bands 


Thin. cme 


WINTER TIME... SUMMER Tine ) 
ALL THE TIME! ; 


Did you kino hist 


diami 
oF the mu Be 


ch: is ote 


Is Juiscur 


FREE 


Photeyruphic and 


iwelve 


al Goods 


fimons 
syn 
Noy 


yours for every 


your hike... just 


he « tent 


Every form of trams- 


sylvan Our Jund our 15,000,000 55 Hed ports 1 will bring 
c people welcame acres of forests. To &% % you For your 
you to a vacathe su will retrace the foutprints motoring pleasure— 
iber Life Itwill of American history in the are 00 miles of 
glad, gay, go-ee (ruasury countless and raved highways thar tie 
re time for you famous historicahtines, To this Stare into a vacation 
Everywhere you go in see our blossom festivals,  PaCKage for you. 
Pennsylvania are things « To relax in the Gomlort aes sey Siabeo ts 
do and see. Sights und convivialisy peeeGiG EES De Oe 
and scenes and activi our famous resort foe literkturethal will make 
ties that kindle new ireus. Fish... swim these reasons 
estin liveag. Places golf...ride,..canoe jf you ome 
and pleasures tennis DRIVE SAFELY 
PENN MW ANIA: sive 
+ HARRISBURG, PENNA, a 
5 1, a8 yl Gommers Cin Siste 


JANES 


THE 0. A.SUTTON CORPORATION 


In snowy mountains or dripping jungle . 
WICHITA, KANSAS wi ppp Hat 


lel this wser’s experience help 
you make 

piclures? 
Schenectady 5, N. ¥, 


Ask your phate denlee - the ‘de 


@ OPN BE a 
te ones Of ct 


Godt E Seereter 


* HAND AND POWER MODELS « 


The conquest of CANCER 
is progressing 
Laie saved. the Niven of thou: 
cancer palms, and many mow ‘mi have been, 

Chances of, eure, ane, best when cancer io treated in. the 
eanky sttiges. To detiet ranly cases, the anv 3 things 
weuzont chould. hmow | 


What ore the “Danger 
‘thal moy 


What should you do 
when wernings 
oppear? 


Why ore annual 
physical checkups 
important? 


1. Any enusual lump oF 
thickening. especially inthe 
breaat. 2. Any unexplained 
bleeding. 3. A pore that 
done not I rticularly 
about the mouth, Longue, 
or lips. 4. Any changes oe 
the enlor or size of a idle 
or Wart, 5. Loas of appetit 
or continued unexplai 
indigestion. 6, Any pershit- 


Get mindical odeine af ones! 


(Cancer often starty wi then 
any warning signals that 
the pati ntean detect. Only 
examination by a. skilled 
physician may discover 
these “silent”? cancers in 
their early tages. ‘That ix 
why annual medical exarm- 
ination» are xo important, 
onpecially for elder peuple. 


The “danger sama" show 
that pomothing ia wrong, 
fut Hary are 10 
cancer, At one lend 
nearly 9 out 
women who came for ex 
ination becaune they 
wognived the warningn 
did not have the di 


ent changes in elimination, 


There is progress in cancer research, too! 


Today, more and more podple ure living te 


physica ali give real hope for the future. 


‘0 Inarn more about this disease, send for 
Motropolitan's free booklet, 67-N, “There Le 
Something YOU Can Do Abeut Cancer. 


oldler ages when cancer i 


most provalont_ Cnneer 
still ranks gecond wmong the causes ¢ 


enor is cont 


anlly inereasing its 


While specialivin any that the beat means 
known for treating eancer is complete n 
by surgery, or complete i 
or mdium tay 


Metropolitan Life 


x experiments with other methods Insurance Compan | 
thy going forward. Atomic research (A MUTUAL cae " § 
has provided valusb! ie i 


tory study of ¢ 
intensive stad 


moval 


me cons 


ew sisterinis for Inbora~ 
Ha. Clinical research and 
hemistry, biology, and 


Ave. New You 1, N.Y, 


= in 


TO WETERANS—IF YOU WAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE — KEEP IT1 


He blew smoke into a dead bear’s mouth 


of John Bureram, borwnist, 


has this yearning beet 
te than descriptions of 


atudime of fia 
trip from I*hil 


re had killed a bear, che Indio 


MORAL) INSURE IN 


The Travelers 
ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Losursnee Compaty The 'T 


When you're feeling tv 


to express vour feeling 


a Coke, Whe 


folks appre y ahare the hospitality af he pancse 


revhes with 


| CocasGola. It's a custom that people 


welcome wherever they meet 


Coke = Coca-Cola 


Cake" 
¢ product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


“Coca-Cala™ 


marks wheoh destenguish 


ion * "are the registered trailem 


Double 
4 Reward 


; y from Kodachrome Film in 
i your miniature camera 


Shar 


hiy Pp Projection: your projected 
_-e Kodachrome transparencies are the 
: “show window” of colar photography. 


Wovier or Stille 


PERFECT EVERY TIME 


WESTON 


EXPOSURE METER 


the meter most photographers use!" 


you'll spend 


COLLECTING 
PLACES IS 
MY HOBBY! 


I boughr te 
my collection.” 


Wtagnegicent 


WESCO KODACHROME SLIDES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


the COMPLETE 
Vacation Land! 


‘Courtesy 


by EDGAR A. GUEST 


Not the “right of way” when driving, 


but the simple way of right, 
And never once forgetting to be 
courteous and polite. 
A little bit of patience: 
as behind the wheel you sit, 
And you'll never lose a fender, 
and a child you'll never hit. 


Oh, the worst of phrases ringing 
all through motordom today 
Js thot selfish bit of wording 


that is known as “right of way.” 


it has filled the groves of mony 


who have sped some rood along— 
Since Death never asks the question, 


is the driver right or wrong. 


Just a little thought for others; 
just remembering to be kind; 
Just the willingness in traffic 
fo slow down and stay behind; 
dust the show of gracious manners 
which all gentlefolks display, 
And the accidents yhat hoppen 
will be fewer day by day. 


Just control that flash of temper 
‘when another sounds his horn: 

In the cor moy be a mother 
soon to have her baby bern. 

Be considerate in your driving, 
ond be courteous and kind, 

And you'llreach your dwelling safely— 
and you'll keap your peace of mind_ 


Thie is the seventh of a series published ky Lumbermens—fo Far safely on the highways, far safely in imvronce—Look to 
fouter mare comcivoce, less speod in drividg—to preveat need. — Lumbarmemt Automatrile, Boiler, Compensation, Group, Lio 


Jess death and disester on the streets ond highways. 


bility teuronce and Bosch, throogh local egenty, nation-wide. 


Lumbermens |: 4M4Guwur Gay 


Operifingin Hew Tock State-cs (Amevignn) bembermens Muhin! Comemity Comeniy el libres reves 3 empes, Chien M.(G. Miimper, Previtiot Change (40) 


WINDNIP SNAPE 


.. (6mm sound 
motion picture 
projector 


Ease of operation, stamina and econ- 


tiny bfieeorstiahexnote dha (wow WINSHIP 


Vietor “60°. Home owners 
UTICA LUGGAGE 
throughout the world reeog- Praditionad wou ire 


nize these Victor features 


as assentia/s in the 
wae of projection 


equipment 


NEW JERSEY 


aggers you a votuene off 


VACATION ENJOYMENT 


Seashore, 
Lakes and 
Mountains 


hietor. buiinatagreple Cosporntion 


4 D1W/ShOM OF CUATISS-seRoHT CoaPOMATION Send. mu un fos!! Z¥-page vocation guide, 
Wawa Oillce end Fectary= Dai toa 
NAME 
How Fort = 03 aut the Wot 
ADDRESS. 


MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 curv. STATE 


General. Ap Volovs SE LECTED 
Polinan -hiandavel 


TO BUILD THE"TRAIN OF TOMORROW" 


Trariwirk between inlustrial eaders bas turned 


“dream” train inte proctical wality. Is hegau in 


lotive Division, with 


al Motors’ Ele 


hes of ai hbea te 


room and other Incuveatiqns 


iment, Vhey chose Pulley 


Standard for coopers: 


tion —t sed on safer, seul care 


building po k oot complete, detailed 


nciples; te: w 


euglnetting plane; to msecute the kdea and to build 


PULLMAN =STANDARD GAH 


Chicony, Htiteais, Ciffices try aby eitive From voir te onus. Marah 


Weeery var. . aberration Lange, sleaper, 
hee pitted betray 


Fame rising frm she rsuf afl the care the Aten 


diner, (hur eur 


Dain dining cosijsartint Lx jrctateal below 


‘Ob Hom Cor-.."Train of Temorraw 


Vie resalt— 


a train of VallmanStundard qeratity 


an innovation in car architevture=ie the product of 
this comperea tion: 


wer a new streantiner takes the 


Sng exidicons uf the: cnogroaibees 


American railroads, The mark of quality on deluxe 


new care te the Pulbo te. 


Standard namey 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


vay polars wt vie 


unaie: wince 


Wierlaly Larrgoar toa 


anf streamlined rntivimat cars 


is the year 
and this 
the right train 


Seatiie and Portland ore only two nights from Chicago on Great 
Northern's swift, wtreanilined Naw Empire Builder, No extra fore. 


Modern conches with lea rests. No additional You enjoy privacy ond restful sleep in luxurious 
charge for reserved rete duplex roomettes and bedrooms 


GREAT NORTHERN’S 
NEW EMPIRE BUILDER 


@ This year visit, the aoe Northwest and ©; ani to your heart's 


Diesel powered. this green and orange getitort 
smoothest roadbed in the Northwest. Inside thes 
t, more convenience than you'd have thought possible before 
r. Come aboard sean! V o V.d. Kaxwy, Passenger ‘Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


#M PLANES 


IM TRAINS... 
The Wovemagnet Maker |t Work, 


iM AUTOMOBILES... 


Zenith Portables \ .y, 
wont play 


under water... 


BUT THEY Wité PEA 
EVERYWHERE ELSE! 


TheWaremagnet MobesttWerk 


IM TNE TROPICS 


ZENITHS PLAY } 
WHERE MANY FAIL 


INTHE MOUNTAINS ». 


The Wavemegnet Mokes {1 Work 


Only Zenith hor 
the Wovemognal 


UNIVERSAL PORTABLE 
ption with big: 


py power, 
rery pack (up 


or DG current. 


renal 1s 
(A)* twas bancery. Model 


ant Coast prices stiglithy 
or bork: szandh 


it wave. ally treated fy 


up 
ne 
SGoosé, 


ST OF THE OWNERS OF ZENITH PORTABLES READS LIKE “WHO'S WHO IN THE WORLD 


NATIONAL Geographic Society's ten-color maps 
are published as one of The Society's services to its 
muombers and the geaeral public. Together with the 
accompanying Map Inderes they make a timely 
world atlas and gazetteer. Because The Society's 
spelling is follawed by major press associations, 
place names in the news ure eusily found on these 
legible, large-scale charts « MAP INDEXES, avail~ 
able for maps marked with an asterisk (*) in the 
= iy order blank below, make easy the location of names 
ak of eat on Corresponding maps and deseribe the arens cov- 
nk oh ee 


} ered @ MAP FILE: bound like a hook, 7% x 10%{ 
(5) inches, the ten pockets of this file will hold 20 
folded paper maps or 10 paper maps with indexes, 


Bathonal Geograph 
Dest. B-O, Washingt 6, D. 
Bieane send me items incinatid beige 


BANK + AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable avery where, s2!f-fdantitying. Insure 
Your monay agcint low or thet, Backed by 
jhe resources of a five billion dollor bank. 
feld by banks and travel cgants everrwhere. 


Lawed by Bank of America N.T.& S.A., CALIFORNIA 
SU8CE RY Tek PEvENeL BEPUNIT /MEUEAREE © 08 


Londor Branch:17 Nicholas Lane, London F.C.4 


@ Standard sine ranpe 
come on € 

linen. *Inde 
Wie for Maps -marleed 
with asterisk All items 
ce went portage prepaid, 


Include SAN ANTONIO on Your Trip 
to Mexico and the Southwest 


mre else dy yas fn 


Eire de Moilerraiec i? 


hiutory, begend ond 


ik Wester 
many & Approaches* 

Tortia T 
Loitian Ocean 


Maery 


jocall & peat esturage 
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end the modern hotels ofl speuk lo yaw In 
the In of today. Visit Sea Anronia ler 
awe fil}, ramante ond edves 


United States —in40 


p bat abuut bur Anbunia 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION DURrAu 
FA) Fotvemeew Bydltiny — Gow Antonia, Teams 
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WHERE LIFE 16 DIFFERENT 


The Sooner You Simoniz 
Your Car... the Better! 


There's Nothing Like SIMONIZ 

for a Lasting Luster 

Going ploces in that new car? Better SIMONIZ the 

finith bafore you start, This “builds up” beauty 
. gives a permanent brilianes from firs mile to 
vt SIMONIZ protects the finish against. road 

and gilt thar 
chemicols thal, 


against corrosive alr 
troy... egainit the 
ecting wn that fodey colors. The erystol-haed spat 
Ue of SIMOMIZ on the finhh saves cor working, 
too. Dutt ond dict wipe off with @ dry doth, And 
you're hone og 


a 
ful than ever. Intiat cn SIMONIZ for the thrill of 
driving a ne car alwoys 
otonsts Wist SE aesicsse 


= SIMONI 


je. W. Pod. , Ant Freipm Gaunt 


For Social Confidence 


Absolute cleanliness brings self-assurance 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST COLLECTION OF 


Chiestiel Keeps 


ONE, CASE * OME-~CORD 


‘PAHEARING AID 


hook ‘Rug Beoutiful” ond spe 


sutleries. Send for full fact 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC. 
SOTIAE ath St CLEVELAND 14, OFID 


Nahigian Brothers, Ine. 


18? North Wiobesh Avenue, Degt, 2 «= Chiroge 1, Ill, 


Mention the Grographie—tt identifies you. 
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DEAN P aEAS Guam 
A Em ns poche KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
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CALVERT SCHOOL ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY 
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